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OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. — 


To accommodate the crowds attending this Museum in the 
Evenings, the Museum will be open three Evenings a week till 
further notice. The admission will be FREE on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY Evenings, and by payment of 6d. on WEDNESDAY 
Evenings. The hours are from 7 till 10. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





WILL CLOSE ON THE 25ru Inst. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), Is.; Cata- 
logues, Une Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








WILL CLOSE SATURDAY NEXT. 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST 
(close to I'rafalgar Square), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 1s. 


Catalogues 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Verv Important Cotzection or Earty ENGiiso Bistes and 
TESTAMENTS, THE PRorerty OF A GENTLEMAN GONE TO 
AMERICA. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
20th August, 1857, and Two following Days, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, A VERY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF EARLY 
ENGLISH BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, LITURGIES, PSAL- 
TERS, AND PORTIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, OLD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., &., the Property of a Gentle- 
man gone to America. The Biblical portion includes—The First 
Impressions of the Versions, by Coverdale, Mathews, Taverner, 
Cranmer, &c.; the Bishops’, the Genevan, and other Scarce Edi- 
tions. Among the miscellaneous books are—A very plete Copy 





ROYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 


for Maintaining, Clothing, and Eduéating Children of those 
once in Posperity, Orphans or Not. 


The HALF-YEARLY- ELECTION willtake place at the London 
Tavern, on PRIDAY, 14th August next. 


Subscriptions and donations gratefully received by Messrs. 
Spooner, Attwood, and Co., bankers, Gracechurch Street; or by 


_ 28, Ludgate Street. eae E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
DVOWSONS AND NEXT PRESENTA- 


TIONS disposed of by Mair and Son, 7, Tavistock Row, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Terms—One per cent. on amount of purchase money. 








of De bry’s Voyages, First Editions throughout, in 10 vols., 
morocco, the French Edition of De Bry’s Virginia, of great 
scarcity; Books printed by Caxton, Machlinia, Pynson, Wynkyn 
de Worde, &c., many of importance and great rarity; the Early 
Folio Editions of Shakespeare, anda Choice Copy of the Venus 
and. Adonis of 1636; to which are added with permission, One 





RTICLES AND OTHER CONTRIBU- 

TIONS are required for an established Monthly Periodical, 
devoted to Literature, Science, and Art, and Religious and Educa- 
tional Subjects. 


Address to J. E.J.,79, Denbigh Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 





Hundred Facsimiles of Early Typogtaphy, by 
John Harris. 


May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues now had; if 
in the Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


To 





a 





XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance ls. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
id PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Measrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. 





the families of non-subscribers, and to open 
the Opera to all who may desire to visit it before the final de- 
parture of the Company, the close of the season will be followed 
by a short series of extra performances at reduced prices, in the 
course of which each of the favourite operas of the season will 
be once represented with the same cast as during the subscription, 
and Mozar.*s NOZZE DI FIGARO, and Rossini's CENERE. 
TOLA will be presented for the first time ot rey 

The Extra Season will commence on MONDAY, the 20th in- 
stant, and will be continued every day in that and the following 


week. ‘ 

The following arrangements have been already settled :— 
Monday, July 20, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, and Act of IL 
BARBIERE. 

Tuesday, 21, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, and Last Act of 
LA FAVORITA. 





R. HENRY MAYHEW’S CURIOUS 

CONVERSAZIONES with a few ODD CHARACTERS out 

a the STREETS of LONDON, St. Martin’s Hall, July 27th to 
ugust Ist. 





INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 

received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 

LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 

5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
ig study of Mi logy, Conchology, and Geology. 


ECENT SHELLS.—SOWERBY’S THE- 
SAURUS CONCHYLIORUM, 25s. each prt, containing 

one or more monographs, with 300 coloured figures. Two parts 
will appear early in October, ining a graph of the 
a After which, the work will be continued in quarterly 
Published by the Author, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington ; 
and by J. Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. Also to be had of J. 
Tennant, mineralogist, 149, Strand; and the shell dealers and 


booksellers of London. 
ro SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
OTHERS (British and Foreign) —The Committee for 
ERECTING a MEMORIAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 
1851, invite artists to submit DESIGNS for the same, either 
drawings or models, at the House of the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi, on or before the 30th day of OCTOBER next. Every 
design must be inscribed with a motto; and the name of the 
artist be given in a sealed letter similarly inscribed. Each com- 
petitor is to state the exact sum, including all expenses, for which 
he would be prepared, if required, to erect the Memorial. The 
sum at the disposal of the Committee is nearly £6000. The Com- 
mittee hope to obtain the sanction of the authorities to erect the 
Memorial on the site of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. A 
Premium of 100 guineas will be paid to the author of the selected 
design, if he be not commissioned to carry it into execution. The 
Dames of the adjudicators will be shortly announced. 


THOMAS CHALLIS, Alderman, Chairman. 


NATION AL GALLERY OF PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 

No. 1.—LORD PALMERSTON. 
2.—LORD LYNDHURST. 
3.—MR. GROTE, the Historian. 
4.—EARL STANHOPE, nearly ready. 
On the Ist of August, 
LORD BROUGHAM. 

WITH MEMOIRS BY HERBERT FRY. 


The Photographs from Life specially, by Mr. WATKINS 
oy eat Street. Price 4s. each. Published at 8, York Place, 




















LFVINe CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


Graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLAN 
Namber for JULY contains— a 


. CARDINAL WISEMAN, 

ieeees With MEMOIR. 
Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1 iccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Paternosier-row. = m 


day, 22, IL TROVATORE. 
. Thursday, 23, LA CENERENTOLA, and Last Scene of I MAR- 


TIRI. 
Friday, 24, LA TRAVIATA. 


Saturday, 25,1L DON GIOVANNI, : 

; refppertainments in the Ballet will combine the talents of 

* ‘Tr, Madile. Karainz, Madiie. Boscurerri, and Madlie. 

Maaix Tacuionz. 

Pricrs:— £4. 
Pit Tier, Grand Tier,and One Pair . e - 213 6 
Two Pair . . . . . . . - lll 6 
Half Circle . ° ° ° . . . « £316 
Pit Stalls . . . . . . . - O12 6 
Gallery Boxes . ° . . e . - O12 6 
Gallery Stalls . . . . . . - 036 
Gallery Side Stalls . . . . . e 0930 
Pi. . . ° ° . . . - 03 6 
Gallery . . . . . . . - 020 

Applications to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. No 


Free List. 


EGISTRATION OF LETTERS FOR THE 


EAST INDIES. — Arrangements having been made for 
extending the system of Registration to Letters between this 
country and the East Indies, on the Ist of July next, and thence- 
forward, Letters addressed to places within the territory of the 
East India Company may be i lication of the 
person posting them, on payment of Fee of 
Sixpence for each Letter. 

This Registration Fee, as well as the ordinary postage to which 
these Letters are liable, must, in all cases, be paid in advance, 
and no charge whatever will be made on delivery of the Letters 
at their destination. 

Similar Regulations have been made in the East Indies for the 
Registration of Letters addressed to any part of the United 
Kingdom. 








nm the app 
a Registration 


By Command of the Postmaster General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 29th June, 1857. 





£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
year atall the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents—£22 ,722. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
N OTES 





AND QUERIES. 
“ Learned, chatty, usefal.’”—AtTnenzum, 


Every Rotmetes. 4a. F ag of New Volume, with 
Bo py COLLIER, CORNEY, 4 AY, DE MORGAN, DORAN, 
ULT, on JULY 4th. t for Five Postage Stamps. 


of all Bookeellers 





[FF YOU WANT A PRINTER apply as 

under, and every information will be given to enable any 

one who wishes to bring his thoughts before the public, to do so 

at a moderate expense. 

Every description of Commerctan and GsneraL Purintine, 

LirHocrarny, and Boox-BinpINneG executed, and: Accounr Booxs 

and STaTIonERY supplied. 

RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHEeD 25 YEARS. 





EVERY BENEFICED CLERGYMAN SHOULD USE 
‘THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECEIPT 
BOOK. 
Po... is indispensable for all whose incomes are derived from 
es.” 


** The book is very useful, and will be generally adopted.” 
Price 1s., containing 50 blank forms. 
London: Mair and Son, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
7 Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles, No charge for searching for Arms. 
Sketch, 2s, 6d.; im‘ colour, 5s. Crest engraved on Rings and 








Seals, 8s. 
Ci a aa ae Re 
by post. ‘ees MB sus 

EADS OF FAMILIES REQUIRING 


merely stating their requirements and amount of 


Salary 
to Mairand Son, Scholastic Agents, 7, Tavistock Row, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, OWLET ASH, 
MILNETHORPE, WESTMORLAND. 


Mss ALEXANDER (from London), suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Hayton and Miss Bradshaw, receives a 
limited number of Young Ladies into her Establishment. 

Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. N. Padwick, Miln- 
thorpe ; the Rev. J. Masheder, M.A., Bury, Lancashire; the Rev. 
R. Goldham, Vicarage, Newnham, Herts; J. Priestley, Esq., 
Albion Terrace, Sydenham Park, Kent, 8.E.; J. Pennington, 
Esq., Wimbledon Park, Surrey, S.W.; Miss Pennington, Green 
Bank, Sedbergh, &c. &c. 

The next term will commence on Tuesday, August 4th. 


HEAP BOOKS.—A Catalogue, Part 192, 
of Second-hand Books, and of New Books, at greatly 
reduced prices, including many of the publications of Pickering, 
Bentley, Colburn, and others, is now ready, and may be had, post 
free, on application to 


John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 
GCANDIN. AVIAN LITERATURE.—A Cata- 


logue of Books published in DENMARK. NORWAY, 1CE- 
LAND, SWEDEN, and FINLAND, from 1800-1856. 

*,* This Catalogue contains about 2000 works published since 
the commencement of the present century, furnishing a compre- 
hensive view of the literature of those countries during a peviod 
of upwards of fifty years. 

Forwarded gratis on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 











Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RE 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford sete 

and 76. Cross Street, Manchest@f, + 








Ba and D: 186. Street ; and by order 
» — aaa a” 2 
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us QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIIL., 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1. DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS. 
ELECTIONEERING. 
IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
INTERNAL DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
CHINA. 
THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
HOMERIC CHARACTERS — HECTOR, HELEN, AND 
PARIS. 
. THE DIVORCE BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 MAPS 





Just published, price 5s. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, No. IX. 


ConrTENTS. 


1. MR. LEVER’S NOVELS. 

2. RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

3. LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

4.THE ALLEGED NON-EXISTENCE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

5. CRITICAL THEORIES OF BAUR, AND OTHERS, ON 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

6. MISS BRONTE. 

7. LORD BROUGHAM. 

8. THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

9.THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS EDUCATION. 

10. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

11. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING SOCIETIES. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Price 2s. 


JOOKER's JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. CII.—Contents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
NOTES MADE DURING THE RECENT EXPEDITION 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PORTION OF AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Dr. MUELLER. 
ON BRYOCARPUM, A NEW GENUS OF HIMALAYAN 
PRIMULACEX. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER 
ON LOXODISCUS, A NEW GENUS OF SAPINDACER. 
By Dr. J. D. HOOKER. 
THE NORTH-AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. By A. C. 


GREGORY. 
THE BUNVYA-BUNYA AND WATER-LILIES OF NORTH- 
: LIA. ByC.F.D.PARKINSON. 
CHARACEA; AUSTRALES. By PROFESSOR BAUN. 
ON PTERIS AQUILINA AS AN ESCULENT VEGE- 
TABLE. By B. CLARK, 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
BRITISH NORTH-AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
TION. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY. By the 
Rev. M.J. BERKELEY, =; 
BENTHAM’S “ PLANTH HARTWEGIANZ.” 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Published on the Ist of every month, price 4d., stamped 5d. 


AIR and SON’S MONTHLY REGISTER ; 
A Journal, neutral in polities, containing a great amount 
of information relating to the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 








to whose i it is principally devoted. It contains Original 
Articles, Reviews of Books, Correspondence, &c., and general 
Advert ‘hi b ion li tai 





e Pp s' the names of many 
Peers, including Bishops, Dignitaries of the Church, &c. The 
circulation exceeds 6000. 


London : Mair and Son, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers, 


(s B. SOWERBY, F.L.S., Author and 
@ illustrator of the ‘“‘ Popular History of the Aquarium,” and 
of other works, undertakes the illustration of works on Natural 
History, in Drawings on Wood, Lith phy, and Etchi on 
Metal. G.B. 8. begs to announce his removal to 9, Pembroke 
Square, Kensington. 


§ OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth boards. Vols. I to 7, 

Piowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured frontispiece, 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
Pilates. Fall coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 














Shortly will be ready, Part I. of 


HE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at 1s.; uniform 
with “The Feros of Great Britain.” The Work will contain 
about I40-Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lanibeth. (8.) 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
Price One Shilling, 
HE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONOUR- 


ABLE VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., G.C.B., Prime 
Minister of England. 


Tendon; Seve & Coe ae Geresty Rathbone Plage; 





NOTICE.— Mrs. EVERETT GREEN’s LIVES of 
the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND.—Messrs. LONGMAN 
and CO. beg to anpounce that Mrs. Green's work, ‘ The Lives of 
the Princesses of England,’ is now published by them. The 
* Lives of the Pri "a plete in 6 vols. post 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, price 10s.6d. each volume. Any volume may 
be had separately to complete sets. Of this work Tus ATHENaUM 
observes, ‘‘ In closing this last review, we cannot finally part 
“from Mrs. Green without again bearing our testimony to the 
“ careful research and diligent examination of authorities which 
“* each volume displays, Along the line of 600 years much inci- 
** dental light is thrown, not only on English but on Continental 
“ history; and, asa valuable contribution towards both, we re- 
** commend these volumes." 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


LECTURES and MISCELLANIES.—Com- 
A4 prising—Literary Impostures ; Life and Writings of Lamar- 
tine, &. By H. W, FREELAND, M.A., of Ch. Ch. Oxford; and 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 
By the same Author, in crown 8yo, price 6s. 

POEMS: Including Translations from the 

Meditations of Lamartine. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with 4 Views drawn on stone 
y Messrs. Day and Son, from the Author’s Sketches, and 3 
coloured Maps, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
QUMMER MONTHS among the ALPS: 
h2 With the Ascentof Monte Rosa. By THOMAS W. HINCH- 
LIFF, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Mr. Hinchliff’s is a bright,{ writes in a picturesque, colour- 
agreeable book, written with| shedding style, which gives to 
spiritand grace, and descriptive | his narrative a singular fascina- 
of many a beautiful by-path| tion. Mr. Hinchliff breathes 
among the Alps. The Fin-| into his pages an Alpine breath, 
steraarhorn, the Unteraar Gla-| and we doubt not that Swiss 
cier, Monte Rosa, Chamouni,} tourists will gladly make him 
and the Simmenthal, mark his} their companion when treading 
route. He has the advantage| the way to Monte Rosa, and 
of being no stranger in the| through the depths about the 
country of mountains, and! Finsteraarhorn.”—Leaper. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 
NEW POEM BY FELTHAM BURGHLEY. 


SIR EDWIN GILDEROY. A Ballad. 
By FELTHAM BURGHLEY, Author of “Sonnets.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


AN ESSAY ON INTUITIVE MORALS, 
ped I, THEORY OF MORALS. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d, 
cloth. 

“The writer of this treatise ably combats the system 
which resolves the laws of ethics into interest or expediency,” 
Literary Gazette, 


This day is published, 8vo, pp. 230, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. By the Author of 


“An Essay on Intuitive Morals,” 


AGE, AUTHORS, AND AUTHORITY 
of the PENTATEUCH. Introduction to the Book of 
Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening Portion. 
From the German of Dr. PETER Von BOHLEN, late 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the 
University of Konigsberg. Edited by JAMES HEY- 
WOOD, F.R.S, Two vols, 8vo, 14s, 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY, By R,W. MACKAY, M.A, Author 
of “The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews.” 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE INTEL- 
LECT, as exemplified.in the Religious Development of 
the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., 
Author of “The Rise and Progress of Christianity.” 
Two vols, 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


THE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF HEGEL. 
Translated by Dr. H. SLOMAN and J. WALLON. 
Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added, 
Some Remarks by H.8, Post 8vo, price 2s, 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely translated and condensed 
ig guia MARTINEAU. Two vols. large post 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MO- 
NARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to the 
Babylonish Captivity, By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

and Author of “ The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations,” 

&c. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR WORKS OF J. G. 
FICHTE, Two vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1. Comprising 
“The Vocation of the Scholar,” 2s.; “The Nature of 

the Scholar,” 3s,; “ The Vocation of Man,” 4s.; “The 

Characteristics of the Present Age,” 6s.; “The Way 

‘Towards the Blessed Life,” 5s.; and, in addition, “A 

Memoir of Fichte,” 4s. By WILLIAM SMITH. Each 

of these may be had separately, 


London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 











J eer a 
A JULY HOLIDAY in SAXONY, BOHE. 

MIA, and SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE, Author 
of “A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End.” Post 8yo, 9s, 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day, post octavo, 9s. 
LETTERS FROM THE SLAVE STATES, 
By JAMES STIRLING. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, price 1s, 
A VISIT TO SCHAMYL. Translated from 


the German, With Notes. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. West Strand. 





Just published, in extra cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
T. LEONARD; or, the Missionary. A 
Vision. A Poem in Blank Verse. By J.8. E.C. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| [ YDROPATHY ; or, the Natural System of 
Medical T: An Expl y Essay. By 
EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 





CpetOeD AND DR. JOHNSON. Seo 
“NOTES and QUERIES’ of JULY 4. First Number of 
New Volume. Price 4d. Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


TRE FIRST SANSCRIT BOOK, Seo 
‘NOTES and QUERIES’ of JULY 4. First Number of 
New Volume. Price 4d. Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Price 5s., by post, 5s. 6d. 


ILKES AND THE ESSAY ON WOMAN. 
See ‘ NOTES and QUERIES’ of JULY 4. First Number 
of New Volume. Price4d. Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


PORTRAITS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 

By ALBERT WAY, &c. See ‘NOTES and QUERIES’ of 
JULY 4. First Number of New Volume. Price 4d. Specimen 
sent for Five Stamps. 


Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


HAKSPEARE’S PERICLES, and WIL- 
KINS’ NOVEL. By J. PAYNE COLLIER. See ‘NOTES 
and QUERIES’ of JULY 4. First Number of New Volume. 
Price 4d. Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 

















Just published, in foolscap Svo, price 6s. cloth, 


WAYSIDE FANCIES. By Mrs. Bropznir, 


“A pleasant collection of miscellanies in prose and verse, by 
a daughter of the late Thomas Hood.’’—Srecratcr. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 








Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LF BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


“« The plainest, easiest, and 
CATIONAL GazetTE, Dec., 1855 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





pl ever p blished.”—Epu- 





NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ HARRY LORRE- 
QUER,” IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 
Just published, Number One, price One Shilling, of 
DAVENPORT DUNN, a Man of Our Day. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NOW PUBLISHING. 
How TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Fora Series of Graphic Descriptive Papers on this Beau- 
tiful District, empedzing much useful information, and illustrated 
with numerous Engravings and a Map, see the LEISURE 
HOUR,” Nos. 288 to 292. Price ONE PENNY each. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly: 





In 8vo, price £1 Is. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 
JISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a work prepared 
by J. W. FRADERSDORF, Ph. Dr., of the Taylor-Institution, 
Oxford: reyised, enlarged, and improved by HENRY BROWNE, 
M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of C 

*," This Work was projected and a iderable portion of it 
prepared for the press by the late Rey. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 











A NEW TALE BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, post Svo, price 21s. 


i HE EAD SECRET. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina,” “ Hide 
and Seek,” &c. 

“What we'do recollect and admire is the power of ountate = 
matic passages, which, if the action were more rapid, wou _ 
the blood tingle as the narrator proceeded with his Pony M 4 
construction is everywhere excellent, although upon too atgee 
scale. Now and then, when the artist seems inspired by his 0 ; 
creation, some real and noble tenderness suffuses 8 scene of love, 
and penitence, and sorrow.” —ATHENZUM. 


Bradbury and Byans, 1, Bowveric Street, 
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ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








I. VERTEBRATA. 
List of Mammalia. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., &c. 1843, 
ds, 6d, ‘ 
Catalogue of the Mammalia. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RS., &. 
Part 1. Cetacea. 12mo. 1850. 4s. with Plates. 
Part 2. Seals. 12mo. 1850, 1s. 6d. with Woodcuts. 
Part 3. Hoofed Quadrupeds. Section I. (Ugulata furci- 
peda). 12mo, 1852. With Plates of Genera, 12s. 
This work contains the description of the genera and 
species, and figures of the chief characters of the genera. 
List of Mammalia and Birds of Nepaul, presented by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq., to the British Museum. By Dr. J. E, 
GRAY, and G.R. GRAY. 12mo. 1846. 2s, 
List of Genera of Birds. By G. R. GRAY, F.LS. 12mo, 
1855. 4s. 
List of Birds. By G. R. GRAY, F.L.S., &c. 
Part I. Raptorial. Edition 1, 1844; edition 2, 1848. 3s, 
Part 2. Passeres, Section I. Fissirostres. 1848. 2s. 
Part 3. Gallinez, Gralle, and Anseres. 1844, 2s. 
(Out of Print.) 
Part 4. Columbide. 1856. 1s. 9d. 
Part 5. Ramphastide. 1855. 6d. 
List of British Birds, By G.R. GRAY, F.LS., &e. 12mo. 
1850. 4s. 
List of the Eggs of British Birds, By G, R. GRAY, F.LS., 
&. 12mo. 1852, 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Reptiles. By Dr. J, E. GRAY, F.R.S., V.-P.ZS., 
&e. 


Part 1. Tortoises, Crocodiles, and Amphisbenians, 
1844. Is, 
Part 2. Lizards, 1845. 3s, 6d. 
Part 3. Snakes (Crotalide, Viperide, Hydride, and 
Boide). 12mo. 1849. 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Shield Reptiles. 
Part 1. Testudinata. 4to. 1855. £1 10s, 
Catalogue of Amphibia. By Dr. J. E. GRAY. F.RS,, 
V.-P.ZS. 
Part 2. Batrachia Gradientia. 12mo. 1850, 
with Plates of the Skulls and Teeth. 
Catalogue of Fish. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., V.-P.Z.S. 
Part 1, Cartilaginous Fish, 12mo. 1851. 3s. with 
two Plates, 
These Catalogues of Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fish, con- 
tain the characters of all the genera and species at present 
known; the latter are illustrated with figures of the genera. 
Catalogue of Fish, collected and described by L. T. GRONOW. 
12mo. 1854, 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Lophobranchiate Fish. By Dr. J. J. KAUP. 1856, 

List of British Fish; with Synonyma, By A, WHITE, 
F.LS., &. 12mo. 1851. 3s. 

List of Osteological Specimens. By Dr. J, E.GRAY, F.R.S., 
&., and G. R. GRAY, F.L.S, 12mo. 1847, 2s, 


II. ANNULOSA. 
Catalogue of Lepidoptera. By G. R. GRAY, F.L.S, 
Part I. Papilionidz, with coloured figures of the new 
species, £15s. 4to. 1852. 
List of Lepidopterous Insects. By E. DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S. 
Part 1. Papilionidz, &c, 12mo, 1844, 2s,6d. (Out 
of Print.) 
Part 2. Erycinide, &e. 12mo. 1847. 94. 


2s, 6d. 


Part 3. Appendix to Papilionide, Erycinide, <e, | 


1848. 9d. 

List of Lepidopterous Insects, with descriptions of new 
species. By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S. 
Part 1. Lepidoptera Heterocera. 12mo. 

Part 2. 1854, 4s, 


1854. 4s, 
Part 5. 1855. 4to, 
Part 3. 1855. 3s, Part,6, 1855. 3s. 
Part 4. 1855. 3s. Part 7, 1856. 4s. 6d. 
List of British Lepidoptera; with Synonyma, By J. F, 
STEPHENS, F.L.S,, and H.T. STAINTON, M.ES. 
Part 1. 12mo, Edition2. 1956. 2s, 
Part 2. 1852. 2s. Part 3. 1853. 9d, 
Part 4. 1854. 3s, 
List of Hymenopterous Insects, By F. WALKER, F.L8, 
. Part 1, Chaleidide, 12mo, 1846. 1s.6d, 
Part 2, Additions to Chaleidide. 1848, 2s, 


Catalogue of Hymenopterous Insects. By F. SMITH,M.E.S. 

Part 1. Andrenidx, &c, 12mo, 1853. 6s, with 
Plates, 

Part 2. Apide. 1854, 6s. with Plates. 

Part 3. Mutillide and Pompilide. 1855. 6s. with 

Plates, 

Catalogue of British Ichneumonidae. 
VIGNES. 1856, 

Catalogue of the British Hymenoptera. 
M.ES. 

Part 1. Apide. 12mo. 1855. 6s. 
List of British Aculeate Hymenoptera; with Synonyma, and 
the description of some new species, By F. SMITH, 
1861, 2s, 

Catalogue of Dipterous Insects. By F, WALKER, F.L.S, 
Part 1, 12mo, 1848. 35.6d, 
Part 2. 1849, 3s, 6d. 
Part 3. 1849. 3s, 
Part 4. 1849. 6s. 
Part 5. Supplement I. 1854, 4s, 6d, 
Part 6. Supplement II. 1854, 3s. 
Part 7. Supplement III. 1855. 3s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Homopterous Insects, By F. WALKER, F.LS, 
With Plates. 
Part 1. 12mo. 1850. 3s, 6d, 
Part 2. 1850. 5s. 
Part 3. 1851. 3s. 6d. 
Part 4. 1852. 4s. 
Catalogue of Neuropterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.LS. 
Part 1. 12mo, 1852. 2s..6d. 
Part 2, 1853. 3s. 6d. 
Part 3. 1853. 1s. 6d. 
Part 4, 1853. 1s, 
Catalogue of Hemipterous Insects. 
F.LS., &. With Plates. 
Part 1.12mo. 1851. 7s. 
Part 2. 1852. 4s. 
The Catalogues of Hymenopterous, Dipterous, Homopte- 
rous, and-Hemipterous Insects contain the description of 
the species in the Museum which appeared to be unde- 
scribed. 
Nomenclature of Coleopterous Insects (with characters of 
new species). i 
Part 1. Cetoniade, 12mo, 1847, 1s, By A, WHITE, 
F.LS., &e. 
Part 2. Hydrocanthari, 1847. 1s.3d. ByA, WHITE, | 
F.LS. 
Part 3, Buprestide, 1848. Ils, 
F.LS. 
Part 4. Cleride, 1849. 
F.LS, 
Part 5, Cucujide. 1951. 6d. By F,SMITH, MES. | 
Part 6, Passalide, 18652, 8d. By F,SMITH,M.ES. | 
Part 7. Longicornia, Part 1. 1853. 2s. 6d, By A, | 
WHITE, F.L,S. With Plates, Part 2, 1855. 
3s. 6d, 
List of Myriapoda, By G. NEWPORT, 
1844, 4d. 
Catalogue of Myriapoda, By G, NEWPORT, F.RB.S, 
Part 1, Chelopode, 1856,‘ 12mo, 
List of British Anoplura, or Parasitic Insects; with Syuo- | 
nyma, By H, DENNY. 12mo, 1s. 
List of Crustacea; with Synonyma. By A, WHITE. 1847, 
2s, 
List of British we with Synonyma. By A. WHITE, | 
F.L.S. 12mo. 1850, 2s..6d. 
Catalogue of Entozoa, With Plates, By W. BAIRD, M.D., 
F.L.S. 12mo. 1853, 2s. 
Catalogue of British Worms, By G, JOHNSTON, M.D, 


8vo. 
III. MOLLUSCA. 


Catalogue of > Mollusca, By Dr. J. E, GRAY, F.RS,, &, 
Part 1. Dp pedia, 12mo. 1849, 4s. 
Part 2. 8 amen pee 1s. 

Catalogue of Bivalve Mollusca, By Dr, J. E, GRAY, F.R.S, 

&e, 


By THOMAS DE- 


By F. SMITH, 


By W. 8. DALLAS, 


By A, WHITE, | 


is. 8d, 


FRS. &, J2mo.. 





By A. WHITE, | 


Part 1, Placuniads and Anomiade. l2mo. 1850, 
4d. 

Part 2. Brachiopoda Ancylopoda, 1853. 3s. 
of genera. 

Containing the characters of the recent and fossil genera, 

and the descriptions of all the recent species at present 

known, 

Catalogue of Phaneropneumona, or Operculated Terrestrial 
Mollusca. By Dr. LOUIS PFEIF¥ER and Dr. J. E, 
GRAY. 1852. 5s. 

Catalogue of Conchifera. By M. DESHAYES. 

Part 1. Veneride, &c. 12mo. 1853. $s. Part 2, 
Petricolide. 6d. 

List of British Mollusca and Shells; with Synonyma. BY 
Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RS. 

Part 1. Acephala and Brachiopoda. 12mo, 
3s. 6d 


Figures 


1861, 


Catalogue of Pulmonata. By Dr. LOUIS PFEIFFER and 

Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RS, 
Part 1. 12mo. 1855. 2s. 6d. 

List of the Shells of the Canaries, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY. 1854, 1s. 

List of the Shells of Cuba, described by M. DORBIGNY, 
1854. Is. 

List of the Shells of South America, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY. 1854, 2s. 

List of the Mollusca and Shells collected and described by 
MM. Eydoux and Souleyet. 1855. 8d. 

Nomenclature of Mollusea, By Dr. W. BAIRD, F.LS., &. 
Part 1. Cyclophoride. 1851. 1s. 6d. 


IV. RADIATA. 
Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa. By G. BUSK, F.R.S. 
Part 1, Chilostoma. 1852. 17s. With Plates. 
Part 2. Chilostoma. 1864. 16s. With Plates. 
List of British Radiota; with Synonyma, By Dr. J. E. 
GRAY, F.BS. 1848. 4s. 
List of British Sponges; with Synonyma. By Dr. J. E, 
GRAY, F.R.S. 1848. 104. 
Catalogue of the Recent Echinida, By Dr. J. E. GRAY, 
F.BS. 
Part 1. Echinida Irregularia, 12mo. 
Plates. 


V. BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 
List of the British Animals: with Synonyma and references 
to figures. 
Part 1. Radiata. By Dr.J.E.GRAY. 1848. 4s. 
Part 2. Sponges. By Dr. J.E.GRAY. 1848, 10d. 
Part 3, Birds, ByG.R.GRAY. 1850. 4s. 
Part 4, Crustacea. By A. WHITE. 1860. 2s. 6d. 
Part 5. Lepidoptera. By J. F. STEPHENS. Edit. 
2, 1856, 2s, 
Part 6, Hymenoptera. By F. SMITH. 1851. 2s. 
Part 7, Moljusca Acephala and Brachiopoda. By Dr. 
J, E,GRAY. 1851. 3s, 6d. 
Part 8, Fish, By A. WHITE, 1851. 3s. 
Part 9. Eggs of British Birds, By G. BR. GRAY, 
1852, 2s, 6d, 
Part 10, Lepidoptera (continued). 
PHENS. 1852, 2s. 
Part 11, Anoplura, or Parasitic Insects. By H. 
DENNY, 1s, 
Part 12. Lepidoptera (continued). 
PHENS, 1862. Qd. 
Part 13. Nomenclature of Hymenoptera, By F. 
SMITH. 1853, 1s, 4d, 
Part 14. Nomenclature of Neuroptera. By A, WHITE. 
1853. 6d. 
Part 15. Nomendiature of Diptera, By A. WHITE, 
1853. 1s. 
Part 16, Lepidoptera (completed), By H. T. STAIN: 
TON, M.E.S. 1854. 3s. 
Catalogue of British Hymenoptera (Bees). By F, SMITH, 
1855. 6s. With Plates. 
Catalogue of British Ichneumonide. By THOMAS DE, 
VIGNES, M.E,S, 1866. 


3s, 6d. With 


By J. F. STE- 


By J. F. STE- 











N.B.-eThese Catalogues can be obtained at the Secretary’s Office in the BRITISH MUSEUM ; or through apy Bookseller. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


X% 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Professor HARVEY. 220 Pron , 5s. a i idiaa 


2, 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Professor HARVEY. moh Fe _ £3 3s, 
[Part I, on August lst, 
3. 
EXOTIC FERNS. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. Eight Plates, 10s, 
[Part I. on September 1st, 


GENERA of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S, Thirty-five Plates, 35s, 
[In Preparation, 


GENERA of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Twenty-nine Plates, 35s, 
[in Preparation, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 
By Professor HARVEY. 300 Plates, £7 10s. 
[In Preparation, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY. 360 Plates, £7 17s, 6d. 


8. 
CURTIS’ BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.B.S. Six Plates, 9.60, 





13, Gexat MagizorovueH Srexsr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
CHOW CHOW ; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
SYRIA. By the VISCOUNTESS FAL’ KLAND. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 30s. 
“‘ Lady Falkland’s work may be read with intereatand pleasure, 
and the reader, unless his Oriental attainments be beyond the 
common, will rise from the perusal instructed as co om 


“The narrative of Lady Falkland's pao eR. of 1 India ange 
Indian life during her husband’s government of Bombay, isa light, 
lively, and agreeable work. Lady Falkland’s position gave her 
advantageous opportunities of geting the best information on 
any subject that attracted her. pictures are fresh and plea- 
sant of the climate, country, and life of the hill region ; so are the 
accounts of several tours to the Deccan and elsewhere, — 
with visits of or k to native 
are also observations on many of the native tribes or castes, which 
being often derived direct from the people themselves, have a 
reality not always found in generalized descriptions by writers of 
a more professional stamp than Lady Falkland. The best parts 
of the Indian journal are the observations on Anglo-Indian 
society.” —Srecraror. 


THE LIVES OF PHILIP 


HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES, his Wife. 
~~ from the Original MSS., by the DUKE of NORFOLK, 
E. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. 
“ The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted in the 
trust which his preface expresses, that they will be read with in- 
terest. They throw valuable light on the social habits and the 
prevalent feelings in the Elizabethan age.”—Lirernany GazerTre. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited hy JANE 
WILLIAMS. Author of “‘ A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price,” 
&c. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“ An original and interesting work, giving a sketch of the varied 








FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. 130 Plates, £12 1m, ”" 


10. 
FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R,S. Twenty Plates, £21 11s. 64. 
i{Partd¥, jusbqeady. 


FLORA ANTARCTICA. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.B.S. 200 Plates, £10 15s, 
12, 


SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Thirty Plates, £3 10s, 


13. 
HIMALAYAN PLANTS. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Twenty-four Plates, £25 5s, 


14, 
BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 
By Mrs, HUSSEY. Ninety Plates, £7 12s, 6d, 


15. 
BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGI. 
By Dr. BADHAM. Twenty Plates, 21s, 


16, 
CONCHOLOGIA. ICONICA. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.1.S, 1328 Plates, £83. 
[Continued monthly. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 300 Plates, £10. 


18. 
CURTIS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By J. CURTIS, F.LS, 770 Plates, £21, 


: 19, 
HIMALAYA AND THIBET. 
By Dr. THOMSON, F.R.8. Plates and Map, 16s, 


20. 
AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By A. R. WALLACE. Plates and Map, 18s. 


21. 
INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 
By G. GARDNER, F.L.S, Plate and Map, 12s, 





Lovett Rexves, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and life of a very remarkable woman.”—Sun. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. With Map and Plate, 16s. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


A SOLDIER; or, Military Service in the East and West, 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.-C.LS., &c, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 


8.C.HALL. 3 vols. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 


By Mrs. GORE.. 3 vols. 

“*The Two Aristocracies’ is by many degrees the best and 
pleasantest of Mrs..Gore’s later novels.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“This latest produetion of Mrs. Gore’s pen may vie with the 
most popular and most brilliant of her works.”"—Joxun Buti. 

“We have to thank Mrs. Gore for a very charming story. In 
events it is fruitful:and interesting; in execution, facile and 
faultiess.”—Onszrver. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s. 

“The reader will find these fully lated 
remind him of that truth _ —— of human Bammer that 
spell over human aff which have stamped 
this author one of the first novelists of our day.’ ’—JoHN Butt. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, MP.,; 


or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A POLITIC! AN. 3 vols. 








“ A cleverly told story of fashionable society. We can cordially 
recommend the work as one of the most entertaining novels which 
the season has produced.” —Posr. 

“* Cuthbert St. Elme’ isa book to be read, and decidedly one of 
‘the novels’ of the cay.”—Tue Press. 
“-We trace a gifted hand in the author of ‘ Cuthbert St. Elme,’ 
and we cordially welcome his appearance in the field ofliterature.” 


DARK AND FAIR. By th 


By the 
Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 


“ This work is likely to be one bd the most successful of the sea- 
son. The interest never flags.” —Sun. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By 


Mrs. FOOT. 2 vols. 
“There is both talent and power in this novel.”~—MzssencEr. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 10s. 6d. bound. 
. “This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It is 
designed to trace the career from boyhood to age of a perfect 
man—a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident both well 
and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in high spirit, 
and written with great ability, better than any former work, we 
think, of its deservedly successful author.”—ExaMinzn. 


Also, just ready, in 8 vols. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 
EDUCATIONAL. 


1 
BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By J, LAISHLEY. . Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 
‘ [In the Press, 


THE AQUARIUM. 
By G, B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


3. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


4. 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, 


5 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


6. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


7. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


8, 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 


9. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 6d, 


10. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 


i /ByR.M.STARK, Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 
2 vols, 21s. (In the press.. }. 


‘ ll. ' 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L, LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 10s, 64, 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B, SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d° 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


14. 
HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr, LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


15. 
HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s, 6d. 


16. 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


By P. H.GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


18. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


19. 
HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d. 


20. 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY, Twenty Plates, 10s. 64. 


21. 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B, JUKES, F.B.8, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 








By LADY CHATTERTON, 
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REVIEWS. 


Autobiography of Elizabeth Davis, a Ba- 
gg ‘Pete. pire of Dafydd Cad- 
waladyr. Edited by Jane Williams. Hurst 
and Blackett. 
Few readers will be prepared for the fund of 
amusement in store for them in the two 
volumes with the above unpromising title. 
The contrast between Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, 
Balaclava nurse, and Elizabeth Cadwaladyr, a 
descendant of Welsh princes, may be ludicrous, 
but is also not a little startling. Here we 
have by way of frontispiece a portrait of a 
woman of sixty, in a forbidding hospital 
dress, of powerful frame, inured to labour, 
but worn down by illness and fatigue. Yet 
this grim figure, we are told, was once @ 
child of rare character—a girl of spirit, who 
played a hundred mad pranks, to be admired 
and forgiven : and a woman with a restless 
love of enterprise, who has visited all quarters 
of the globe, saved a ship, won and lost a for- 
tune, captured robbers in Australia, ridden 
on Burmese elephants, seen the Chinese 
emperor, and passed through all vicissitudes 
in good repute, and with the esteem of all who 
knew her. All this, indeed (except the last), 
we have from her own account of herself: and 
the tale is a strange one. It would, however, 
be more than strange if any woman of energy 
and probity, no matter what her adventures 
have been, has bravely struggled with the 
misery and disappointment of the Crimean 
disasters, only to end a beneficent life in 
nury and suffering. This would be disgrace- 
fal to society itself. Both the amusing gtory, 
however, and the sad one, the marvels of the 
woman’s life, and the sorrows of her de- 
clining years, are here laid before the reader. 
It would be easy, no doubt, to select a few 
anecdotes from this narrative which are plainly 
the result of exaggeration and imperfect 
knowledge, and to mix them up with others 
that are improbable, and thus throw an air of 
discredit over the whole. This would be un- 
fair treatment. Our worthy Welsh traveller 
appeals to facts and people who can abun- 
dantly prove or disprove the truth of her 
statements, and to us almost every part 
of this singular history appears genuine. 
The editor tells us that she took the state- 
ments from Elizabeth Davis’s own lips, with 
no written records, no memoranda, no letters, 
no tangible and visible helps to memory. She 
has had great difficulties in pursuing the 
thread of this fragmentary history, and in 
arranging its materials in consecutive order. 
We gather, alsu, that the communications 
were made in Welsh, so that the task of 
editing the book was one of no little difficulty, 
and it appears to have been most ably 
executed. 
Elizabeth Davis describes herself as one of 
a family of sixteen children, the daughter of 
ious Welsh parents. Her father, Dafydd 
waladyr, was a zealous preacher and 
leader among the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. Her mother died whilst she was little 
more than five years old. At this time the 
child had showed signs of unusual character, 
for her mother’s dying charge to her husband 
was, not to break Elizabeth’s spirit. Thus her 
childhood was passed without much guidance 
or restraint, and she indulged in strange 
moody fancies, we are told, whilst absenting 
herself at long intervals from home. The 
sound of a passing Welsh fiddler, however, 


was an irresistible divérsion. She would fol- 
low this enchanting magician for miles, meet 
him wherever she could, until she learned 
from him the jig, minuet, and hornpipe, and 
all sorts of dances. So that when a ball was 
held at Bala, it is no wonder our little school- 
girl, returning at five o’clock, the primitive 
hour when the ball opened, stayed to watch 
the performers ; and seeing a lady faltering in 
some steps of a dance, she cried out, “Stop, 
stop! Mrs. Simpson, that’s wrong. I’llshow 
you the way,” and sprung through the open 
window, and did the right steps on the floor, 
to the amusement of the company. She told 
her father that she could not help it—* When 
I hear music, something tickles my feet, and 
I can’t keep them quiet.” Home was soon 
too dull for such a mercurial spirit as this ; 
and shortly afterwards she runs away to the 
residence of a Mr. Lloyd, whose wife gave her 
her first lessons in housework, reading, and 
writing. Mr. Lloyd was a clergyman :— 

“‘ One day, Bishop Luxmore said to Mr. Lloyd 
—‘If you suffer your wife and family to attend 
the Methodist meetings, sir, I shall strip off your 

own.” 
oe Very well, my lord,’ he ‘replied, ‘then from 
this time I shall go with them there.’” 

At about fourteen, Mrs. Lloyd’s residence 
became too tiresome, so one fine morning we 
hear of her tossing her bundle out of window, 
and jumping out after it, on her way to Liver- 
pool, where her adventures are not a little 
amusing, in setting up a hue and cry after 
two housebreakers, and being called up as a 
witness on the trial afterwards of one of them 
before Judge Barrow. 

‘* Many questions were put to me.‘ The counsel 
for the prosecution having said —‘ Brother Watson, 
have you any questions to ask this witness ?’— 

‘‘ Mr. Watson said to me, ‘You opened the 
door for him ?” 

‘*T exclaimed, ‘Oh! what a lie. If you say 
such things you will go to hell; my mother told 
me that everybody that told lies would go there.’ 

** He continued, ‘You showed him where the 
desk was, and you helped him to open it, didn’t 

ou? 
ae I burst out crying violently, and the judge 
told me I might go down, adding kindly, ‘ Keep to 
the truth, my girl, through life ;’ and remarking to 
the court, ‘I would rather believe that child’s evi- 
dence than that of many grown people. I should 
like to know who her parents are.’ It was Judge 


Barrow. 
‘The thief was sentenced to be hanged.” 


But we are anticipating matters. Before 
this she had been promoted in the service of 
Sir George and Lady ——, who had property 
near Preston. Lady —— was an Indian 
princess ; and her brother, the prince, offered 
proposals of marriage to our heroine, much 
to her dismay, Shortly after, whilst stopping 
at G —— Castle, a pack of hounds met in 
the neighbourhood. She dressed herself in 
Lady ——’s riding habit of Indian nankin, 
and got helped upon a pony :— 

“T rode a long way without seeing or hearing 
anything of them. At last, my horse made a dead 
stand, cocked up his ears, became very much agi- 
tated, and, before I was aware, jumped a little 
rivulet which ran down through some craggy rocks 
just by: however, I still found myself safe on his 
back. He became unmanageable, or, at least, I 
could not guide him; for he rushed among the 
woods and through the bushes, and I was obliged 
to lay the reins on his neck, and try, with both 
hands, to save the habit from being torn to pieces. 
He went fiying along, up the mountains and down 
again, and over all sorts of steep and dangerous 





places. My hat was knocked off; y long, black 
hair streamed behind me, and my habit hung in a 


hundred shreds about me, In this wild way, I 
rode across the country from eleven o’clock in the 
morning until four in the afternoon—chasing the 
hunters, I suppose, for we only caught sight of 
their backs just as they were returning to the 
castle. I tried to hold back the horse, but I could 
not stop him, and he rushed with me into the court- 
where all the gentlemen were alighting. 

uch merriment was caused by my odd figure, and 
some of the gentlemen laughed until they could 
hardly stand. I went to Lady afterwards, 
and told her about her habit ; she did not blame 
me, but laughed, and said— 

‘*¢Oh, never mind the habit. I only wish that 
I had seen you come back.’” 


Then follows the engagement to Captain 
Harris, and a journey to the Continent with 
Sir George and Lady ——, in 1815, of which 
not much is remembered. She speaks, how- 
ever, of having seen young Napoleon at 
Vienna, and M. Talleyrand, and of being at 
Brussels when the battle of Waterloo was 
fought. She returns to England, and then 
comes the great catastrophe which casts its 
shadow over our heroine’s life, and gave to the 
world her adventures and history. Her 
affianced husband, Captain Harris, was 
drowned in the Bristol Channel two days be- 
fore he was to have married her. All this 
part of the history is told circumstantially and 
simply, with the pathos of truth, approachable 
by no art, except perhaps that of Defoe. She 
remains with her friends—her father notallow- 
ingher to go abroad again with Sir George and 
Lady ——, and travels to Chester, until a 
new lover appears. To avoid her engagement 
with him, which, to speak plainly, she broke, 
she runs off alone to London, Adventures 
again.follow with a cousin in Maiden Lane, 
with. some: Welsh methodists in Wilderness 
Row, and she gets into service, first, with a 
Mrs. Bellingham ; and then with Mrs. R——, 
second wife of the celebrated cowkeeper of 
Hendon, who never could get more than nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cows. But the pas- 
sion for foreign travel returned; and in 
November, 1820, she set sail in the service of 
Captain S-——,, on board the Jris, to the West 
Indies. There with amazement. and terror 
she beheld the cocoa-nut trees of her early 
dreams. Her mistress is a Catholic, and her 
maid takes an unsealed packet containing a 
written inventory of her sins to the bishop to 
be absolved. The whole story is a long and 
amusing one, rather maliciously told. Here 
also our Welsh traveller sees a serpent shot 
dead and lying on the ground, with “a head 
like a shark, with holes for ears, six wings, 
and twelve feet, besides a row of feet across 
the widest part below.” This story weighs 
strongly against the veracity or the fv 
tion of our friend ; but fear and wonder may 
have added the six wings and other attributes. 
She returns, and sails again on board the 
Denmark Hill, with Captain Foreman and his 
wife. The following is an adventure near 
Sydney :-— 

‘* One day, three maid-servants and I went out 
to bathe in the lake below Mr. Bell’s house. When 
we came out of the water, being full of life and 
spirits, we ran about to dry the bathing-gowns 
upon our backs, chasing each other among the 
brushwood. Mary cautioned me against going 
near some bushes which she said were poisonous, 
but when Harriet was pursuing me, I thought only 
of avoiding being caught, and heedlessly jumped 
into a poison bush. A large leaf instantly struck 
me with a smart, flat stroke upon the leg, and be- 
fore I could retreat, the whole limb swelled fright- 
fully. Mary ran to look for help, and found Mr. 
Edward Bell, the assistant’s son, not far off. He 








had his gig with him, and being aware of the 
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necessity for prompt surgical aid, he at once took 
me up, just as E was, with bare head and feet, and 
no clothes but the bathing gown, and drove off at 
full speed. Without stopping at his father’s house, 
or at Paramatta, or anywhere else, he made a short 
cut, along a bad road, and never drew bridle until 
he reached the door of Dr. Bland’s surgery at 
Sydney. I was in dreadful agony. Dr. Bland 
cut a hole in my leg, and poured in a liquid which, 
I believe, was spirits of wine. It burned like fire ; 
a quantity of blackish green fiuid ran out, and the 
swelling sunk as it flowed. He then put an issue 
where he had made the incision. I soon recovered, 
but ever since have found a peculiar insensibility to 
pressure or pricking in the part affected, which was 
a few inches above the instep. I never heard any 
other name for the shrub which had hurt me, ex- 
cepting that of the poison-bush. The leaf was flat 
and wide, and the stalks had bunches which looked 
white, and curled something like endive. I spent 
one day at the doctor’s house, and the next I went 
on board the Denmark Hill. 

** Mr. Edward Bell had saved my life, but I had 
no inclination to reward him, as he wished, by 
becoming his wife.” 

The long ride and prosecution of the house- 
breakers is too long for extract, but it is con- 
nected with circumstances by which its 
truth ean be easily verified; as the free 
pardon of William Taylor, Lord Carew’s 
servant, convicted on a false charge of 
burglary. At Caleutta an interview with 
Bishop Heber is described somewhere between 
1824 and 1826, the M ipwoaar of Jugger- 
naut, and a suttee. e account of the visit 
to the interior of Canton reads, we must 
own, rather mythically. Imagination had 
something to do with these marvels. She 
says :— 

**T wandered about and saw a {. many 
craftsmen at all sorts of works. me were 
weaving ; and others making cabinets; others 
turning with a lathe. Every one was busy that I 
saw, and they were all gentle and civil in their 
manner towards me; 


ut they eyed me, f 
thought, as if they misdoubted me: there was not 
@ woman among them. I felt uneasy, and was 


sorry that I had come. None of them uttered a 
word to me, nor did I speak to them. Not 
knowing where I went, I got at length into the 
royal square, where I found a great number of 
women all very industrious and working in sets at 
all kinds of things: some were at embroidery ; 
some were weaving silk or camels’ hair textures ; 
some were turning ivory ; and others making fans, 
and pretty toys. I was very much pleased to see 
them. I should think there were five hundred 
there. They all seemed by their manners to be 
ladies. They were beautiful creatures, very fair, 
and had a delicate pink colour on their cheeks. T 
do not know whether it was paint or not. Their 
eyes were some dark and some light in colour; 
but too small to have life enough in them. They 
were very silent, but looked pleased at me. 

**T was told afterwards that this was the Em- 
peror’s harem. ; 

“T began to talk Welsh to them; and the 
leader of them, who seemed to act as foreman in 
their works, took me round, up-stairs and down- 
stairs, and showed me everything. I think she 
understood what I said. I am sure there is some 
connection between the Welsh and Chinese lan- 

Then follows an account of a perilous 
interview with the Chinese emperor; a 
traveller's tale—strange if true. At Singa- 
pore our adventurer meets with three Bur- 
mese ladies. They invite her up the country, 
and she accepts, though not speaking a 
syllable of the language. Their method of 
travelling was peculiar :— 

‘The three Burmese ladies placed themselves 
upon one elephant, and I was directed by signs 
to seat myself upon the other. This being done, 





the Indians whispered some words into the ears of 
the elephants, and off they set side by side, going 
over the ground very fast and very steadily. We 
had no driver, or guide, or attendant; the three 
ladies and I were quite alone with the elephants. 
T felt as if perched on a crow’s nest on the top of a 
tree. The elephants trotted on without slackening 
their pace, or changing their step, or stopping, 
through all the rest of the day, and all night long. 
It was bright star-light, and I saw that we were 
passing over a fine level country, At daybreak 
we crossed a hill, and came into another plain, and 
travelled across it, until, about twenty four hours 
after we had set out, we came to an indigo plan- 
tation, and saw a good many huts and a comfort- 
able-looking dwelling-house. The elephants, of 
their own accord, stood still at the door.” 


The same thing went on the next day till 
they reached the ladies’ abode ; there she slept 
a night, saw the town, and then returned in 
the following style :— 


‘‘T asked the Lascar’s leave to pick a flower ; 
and, with that in my hand, was hoisted again upon 
an elephant. A man was placed upon the other, 
words were whispered in the elephants’ ears, and 
off we trotted. 

“‘The man who was my fellow-traveller spoke 
not one word to me, nor I to him all the way to 
the Parsee-house, where I had halted with the 
ladies. I was treated there with the same civility 
and attention as before; and I occupied the same 
little chamber that night which I had previously 
slept in. At daybreak, the head-waiter aroused 
me, and I found my breakfast ready. I saw the 
man, who had come thus far with me, set out with 
two elephants to return to the home of the Bur- 
mese ladies. Two other elephants were brought to 
the door for me. Four men brought the palanquin, 
and lifted me into my perch. The second elephant 
had nothing on his back. "Words were whispered 
in their ears, the elephants said ‘Pha!’ and off 
they trotted, one under me and one by my side. 
Not a creature in either of the two Parsee-houses 
had touched even my fingers’ ends, or the hem of 
my garment, and none but the Lascar had spoken 
a word to me; but I did not feel quite so lonely 
there, or in the former stages of this journey, as in 
the last, when, all day and all night long, I tra- 
velled quite alone with two elephants. 

“¢ At five o’clock in the morning, the elephants 
stood still at the block beside the boat-house inn, 
from which I had started a few days before.” 

After a series of adventures scarcely less 
marvellous, our heroine witnesses the assas- 
sination of Lieut. Stone at Rio, and the still 
more frightful punishment of the murderer. 
The daughtey, of David Cadwaladyr, as may 
be expected, is everywhere a violent anti- 
Catholic, and she gives some suspiciously 
absurd accounts of the method of worship 
followed by the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil, and of the tricks of the priests. A 
very serious attempt is shortly made to runoff 
with and marry her by a Mr. Barbosa, whose 
loss she says she has since had reason to 
regret, but at length she reaches London un- 
married. Here a story is told of Lord 
Brougham ; and we are bound to say it looks 
one of the most improbable in the book :— 


“One day, when an important cause was com- 
ing on, a parcel of papers had been sent from Mr. 
G—’s office to Lord Brougham, but one was 
forgotten, and Mr. G——, hastily recollecting it, 
bade me run with it instantly, and deliver it very 
carefully. 

‘*T went, and was shown into a room, where I 
saw a person whom I took to he aclerk. I gave 
the packet into his hand, and told him to be sure to 
give it to his master. 

“He nodded his head, and said quietly, ‘I dare 
say I shall.’ 

‘*T was provoked at his taking it so easy, and 
said to him, ‘ You sulky old fellow, I'll tell your 
master. Look at the paper. It is of great con- 





EE 
sequence, Mr. G—— says, and you must look at 
it.’ I would not rest until he did so, and thenT 
went away. 

““Mr. G—— told me afterwards that it was 
Lord Brougham himself ; who was so pleased with 
my faithfulness about the paper, that he gave Mr, 
G—— half a sovereign to give me ‘for my impn. 
dence.’ ” 

Mr. Charles Kemble sees her performin 
characters from Shakspeare by herself, an 
urges her to go on the stage; she did not, 
however, it seems, sufficiently relish her com. 
pany. Then follows a story of the death of 
gentleman to whom she was housekeeper, 
and who left her his fortune, which she lost 
by an informality in the will. Amongst 
Elizabeth Cadwaladyr’s,or more conveniently 
Davis’s, peculiar opinions, is one singular 
enough to attract attention. She says—and 
it must be acknowledged she is an autho- 
rity— 

**People often speak ill of Thames water: | 
think there is none like it for goodness ; I could 
drink it if it was thirty years old. After having 
been first put in casks it smells bad very soon, 
We had to run it off into fresh butts about the 
third day ; and when it smelt badly again, we ran 
it off again, leaving each time a quantity of sedi- 
ment behind. After settling the third time, it 
needed no filtering, but kept perfectly pure, cold 
and bright for ever. There is no other water in the 
world will do this, that I know of.” 


The close of the book is occupied with the 
sad account of Davis’s experience as a nurse 
at Therapia, Scutari, and Balaclava. Into 
this part of the volume we do not propose to 
enter: but we will only observe that Mrs, 
Davis from the first, as she acknowledges, 
conceived a blind prejudice against Miss 
Nightingale ; and afterwards, when that lad 
eame up to Balaclava, it is clear that she pai 
her very scant respect. Readers will be able 
to judge for themselves how far a woman of 
the strong natural sense, experience, and 
energy of Elizabeth Davies is to be pardoned 
for rebelling against a system fraught with 
such unutterable miseries as our hospital 
arrangements then were, and to refuse e0- 
operation with the lady whom she looked te 
as the administrator of that system. Publie 
opinion, while it does honour to Miss 

ightingale’s heroic virtues, has long ago 
sided with the uneducated hospital nurse, in 
utter abhorrence of the “system ;” and so far, 
it will appreciate her indignation and sorrow 
at the hopeless confusion and incompetence 
that was around her. Of Miss Stanley, and 
Mrs. Shaw Stewart, and Miss Wear, Davis 
speaks with the sincerest respect and affection. 

hat she herself did, in her own line of duty, 
is abundantly shown, not by her own state- 
ments only, but by a shower of testimonials 
of unmistakeable sincerity from doctors and 
officers. At length her health broke down, 
and she was sent home on board the Calcutta. 
Miss Nightingale sent her a packet at leav- 
ing— 

*T opened it, and found, I think, 3J. 16s. in it, 
besides an order on Mr. Glyn’s bank for 361. 122, 
leaving one week short unpaid for. There was 
also a memorandum, recommending me to the War 
Office for a gratuity of one year’s pay, at eighteen 
shillings a week.” 


This sounds very much like a reproach ; 
and at p. 207, vol. ii., we find the following 
“notice” :— 


“In the decline of life and with broken health, 
the heroine of this narrative is left unprovided for, 

‘* She is anxious to obtain employment in some 
public institution, and is still full capable of exe 
cuting any office of trust and vigilant inspection. 
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“Benevolent readers who may wish to contri- 
bute to the comfort of her latter years, can pay in 
subscriptions for her, either to Mr, Murgatroyd, 
18, Stafford-row, Pimlico ; or to Mr. John Brown, 
9, Hans-place, Sloane-street.” 

This is the case Mrs. Davis’s biographer 
sets before the public. We end as we began, 
by remarking that in spite of manifest errors 
of ignorance and exaggeration, we believe 
the narrative, on the whole, to be genuine as 
it is amusing; and if, when it has gone 
through the test of circulation amongst the 
hundreds who must be able to testify to the 
facts, the authenticity of the story is borne 
out, then surely Mrs. Davis’s claims upon 

aplic gratitude cannot be any longer neg- 
ected, 





A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and 
Silesia. By Walter White, Author of 
‘A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,’ 
&c. Chapman and Hall. 

We have too pleasant a recollection of a jour- 

ney a-foot through the Tyrol with Mr. Wal- 

ter White, not to be willing, at the shortest 
possible notice, to accompany him into “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” He possesses some 
of the very best requisites for a tourist who 
travels with his knapsack at his back, deter- 
mined to make himself acquainted with the 
ways and “‘inner life” of the people. He speaks, 
apparently with ease, the language of the 
eountry through which he passes, and can, con- 
sequently, make himself quite at home under 
any circumstances. He has firmness, when 
it 1s necessary to call that important travel- 
ling virtue into action; can adapt himself to 
any exigencies; is never put out of temper 
by contrary accidents; and is abundantly 
fortified by a spirit of perseverance. To 

crown these excellent qualifications, he is a 

capital walker. He can walk seven hours at a 

atretch through a mountainous region, and, 

after an hour’s rest, is ready to start again. 
His method of proceeding is well calculated 
to enable him to make the most of his means 
and opportunities. He abandons high-roads 
and railway tracks altogether, except upon 
occasion, when it is desirable to save time, or 
to hasten over an unprofitable route. Throw- 
ing himself upon the open country, he takes 

“short cuts” across fields, forests, and moun- 

tains, visits the villages that command the 

best central points, puts up at “publics,” 
wherever they are to be found, at the end of 
day’s journey, and entering freely into 
the politics of the homestead, as he had into 
the feelings of the wayfaring companions he 
had picked up here and there by the roadside, 
he brings before us views of peasant exist- 
ence, and of the actual work-a-day life of the 
population, such as certainly cannot be ob- 
tained from any of the green and crimson 
tour-books which decorate the drawing-room 
tables of Mayfair. 
In the present volume we are carried into 
hemia, a country more interesting in its 
people than its scenery, although there are 
not wanting picturesque exceptions, and rich 
intervals of fertility, attesting the triumphs of 
industry; a country, too, abounding in legends 
and historical sites, and crusted over with the 
lore of chivalry. From Bohemia we journey 
into Saxony, passing through some famous 

Spots, and some spots not at all famous, but 

which attract our notice quite as much as if 

they were, from the panoramas of real national 
characteristics they open up. At Prague we 
linger long enough to become familiar with 
the old-world curiosities of that singulaf city; 





and then away to the Mittelgebirge, and down 
the Elbe to the haunted mountains of the 
Reisengebirge, and the wierd, fantastic rocks 
and witch-glens of A“orsbach. The remain- 
der of our diversified excursion lies through 
Silesia, including some brief glimpses of 
scenery not very well known to English 
tourists, and through “gloomy” Dresden and 
“dreary ” Berlin, and so on to ‘a and 
home “across the North Sea.” With the 
expeption of a few towns of importance 
touched upon, the greater part of this ramble 
lies out of the ordinary route, and may be 
said to be entirely new as itis here described 
by a pedestrian. 

The first point of novelty that strikes us, is 
the appearance of the Wends on market ay, 
in the old Saxon town of Altenburg. The 
Wends are a small Slavonic colony still sub- 
sisting, and preserving their traditional cos- 
tume and usages, in the heart of the Teutonic 
race. They are excellent agriculturists, and 
are as remarkable for forethought and pru- 
dence as the Germans themselves. In the 
thick of the crowds that pressed into the town 
to buy and sell, the Wendish men were easily 
distinguishable from the rest by their flat 
caps, short tight jackets, decorated in front 
with innumerable buttons, and drawn into 
plaits behind, with full, loose, baggy breeches, 
and boots close-fitting up to the knee. But 
the women were the marvel:— 

“Most of them are bareheaded: some wear a 
close plain cap, which throws out their round 
chubby faces in full relief; some display a 
curiously padded blue horseshoe, kept in place by 
a belt that hides the ears, from which two red 
streamers hang down their back ; and others con- 
tent themselves with a ribbon, tying their hair 
behind in a flat wide bow. Their gown is long in 
the sleeves and short in the skirt—short as a High- 
lander’s kilt, which it very much resembles, and 
is in most instances of a carpet-like texture. 
Plum-colour, blue, pink, and green, dotted with 
bright flowers or crossed by stripes, are the pre- 
yailing patterns; their gay tints relieving the 
sombre blue and black of the men. The skirt is 
made to fit pretty closely, much more so, indeed, 
than the men’s breeches, and as it descends no 
lower than the knee, you can see that if Nature is 
niggard to the men she is generous to the women. 
Such an exhibition of well-developed legs in blue 
worsted stockings I never before witnessed. 

“Some of the younger ones had put on their 
summer stockings of white cotton, and, with bodice 
and skirt of different patterns, went strutting 
about apparently well pleased with themselves. 
But they have another peculiarity besides the kilt : 
they all, young and old, wear a species of cuirass, 
secured at the waist and rising to their chin, I 
judged it to be made of light wood, covered with 
black stuff. It gives them a grotesque appear-, 
ance when looked at from the front or sideways ; 
suggesting an idea of human turtles, or descénd- 
ants of a race of Amazons. Some sat at their 
stalls with their chin resting on it, or face half 
hidden behind ; and many times did I notice the 
breastplate pushed down to make room for the 
mouth to open when the wearer wished to speak— 
the pushings down being not less frequent than 
the shrugs of ladies in other places to keep their 
silly bonnets on. Even little girls wear the cuirass, 
and very remarkable objects they are,” 

When we enter Bohemia, we expect, of 
course, to have ample illustrations of the na- 
tional predilection for beer ; and in this ex- 

ectation we are not disappointed. As Dub- 
Fn was once described by a tourist as “the 
most car-drivingest city on the face of the 
earth,” so, with equal propriety, may Bohe- 


mia be called ‘the most beer-drinkingest 


country in the universe.” Here is an illus- 
tration in the * common room” at the Gasthof 





. is 
zum Rose, at Willenz, on the road to . 
On one side is a stove, on the other a bar 
from which bread, smoked squsagen an 
schnaps are gerved; byt beer is fetched di- 
rectly from the cellar, coolness being indis- 
pensable in that beverage :— 

‘*The host was thrifty, and kept hig four 
daughters busy in waiting on customers, The 
eldest presided at the stove, and the other three 
went continually to and fro, refilling the tankards 
of beer-drinkers, or dealing out delicacies from the 
bar. Comely damsels they were, dressed in purple 
bodices, and pink skirts that trailed on the floor in 
all the amplitude prescribed by the milliners at 
Paris. I could not fail to be struck by the fre- 
pat | of their visits to the cellar to supply the 

emands of about twenty men, who, seated at one 
of the tables, appeared to have been making a da. 
of it. Tankard after tankard was swallowed wit 
marvellous rapidity, and still the cry was ‘more.” 
For the first time, in my few trips to the Conti- 
nent, I saw drunkards, and these were not the 
only sots that came before me during the present 
journey: all, however, within Bohemia. 

‘*Casual customers would now and then drop 
in, call for beer, drink a small quantity, and leave 
the tankard standing on the table and go away for 
half an hour, then return, take another gulp, and 
soon. One of the tables was covered by these 
drink-and-come-again tankards, and though all 
alike in appearance, I noticed that every man 
knew his Own again. Among these bibbers by 
instalments the landlord was conspicuous, for he 
took a gulp from his tankard every five minutes, 
and never left it a moment empty.” 

A book of travels, which is not written out 
of other books, but out of the writer’s own 
personal experiences, must, if it be good for 
anything at all, be good for sketches of cha- 
racter and incidents of adventure. We find 
both in Mr. White’s book. His visit to a 
rustic family at Ulrichsthal, in Bohemia, is an 
excellent example of the former. ‘ It is a micro- 
cosm of the family life of the Bohemian art- 
peasantry. Whenever Mr. White fell in with 
a pedestpinn going his road, he made a friend 
of him at once, and picked up in this way 


many useful suggestions. There are many 
instances—here 1s one :— 

“« After passing Bernsdorf—a village on the high 
road to Trantenau—lI fell in Be weaver, and 


we walked together to Altendorf, right talka- 
tive fellow did he prove himself ; a ;barefoot philo- 
sopher, clad in a loose garment of coarse baize. 
He lived at Kunzendorf, ‘where he’ kept his loom 
going while work was to be had, and, when it 
wasn't, did the best he could without, Thought a 
dollar a week tidy wages; a dollar and a half 
jolly, and two dollars wonderfully happy. Never 
ate meat, never expected it, and so didn’t fret 
about it. Bread, soup, and a glass of beer at the 
Wirthshaus in the evening, was all he could get, 


‘and a weaver who got that had not much to com- 


plain of. All this was said in a free, hearty tone, 
that left me no reason to doubt its sincerity.” 

Arrived at Altendorf, our pedestrian invited 
the philosopher to bread and cheese. The 
invitation was heartily accepted; and the 
philosopher, after draining both glasses, de- 
parted, hoping he might meet an English- 
man eyery time he took the same walk. 

A man who trayels on foot, by lanes and 
cross-pathways, experimentally, ar by sueh 
uncertain local information as he can procure, 
is sure to find himself occasionally involved 
in difficulties. To lose his way is by no 
means one of the least alarming lenis to 
which he is exposed, especially when night 
happens to be coming on, and the lonely way- 
farer is buried in the depths of a forest, or 
half-way up some unexplored mountain. 
incident of this kind occurred to Mr. 
White in the Mittelgebirge, His gbject 
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was to ascend the Milleschauer, one of the 
highest cones of the range, but, taking a 
wrong track, he lost his way. In the mean- 
while a fierce squall set in, and the shadows 
of evening began to lengthen over the hills. 


At last he came to a single track completely 
hidden by the woods :— 


**It was part of a great spiral winding round 
the cone—now rising, now falling, but reaching 
always a higher elevation. The clouds still hun 
overhead ; the sun had set, and under the trees 
could see but a few yards ahead. I stopped at 
times to listen for some companionable sound, but 
heard only the heavy drip-drip from the leaves, 
and melancholy sighs among the branches. <A 
little higher, and there, in the beds of moss around 
the roots, gleamed the tiny lanterns of swarms of 
glowworms—more than ever I had seen before— 
and the way felt less lonely with the pale green 
rays in view. Moreover, holding my watch near 
one of the tiny lanterns, it was possible to see the 
hour—half-past nine. Farther on I came to a 
little wagon standing in a gap, and then the path 
became exceedingly steep and hard to clime, and 
scarcely discernible in the increasing darkness. 
Steeper and steeper grew the path, and with it the 
prospect of a bivouac, when the trees thinned 
away, and a dark barrier stopped further advance. 
It was a rough stone wall, along which I felt my 
way, and coming presently to a door, kicked upon 
it vigorously. A dog barked. Footsteps ap- 
proached, and a man’s voice asked— 

«« Who's there ? 

** ¢ An Englishman.’ 

***Good,’ replied the voice, and forthwith the 
bolt was shot, and the door opened. A man, 
whom I could scarcely see in the darkness, took 
my arm and led me down a short steep path, and 
round a corner into a small gloomy room, dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. Presently he brought 
another lamp, and then I\saw'that the seeming 
gloom was an effect of colour only, for*the low 
apartment was lined with dark brown’ mosa;' a 
settee, thickly covered with the same wincren i 
ran from end to end along each side ; and overhead 
you saw, resting on unhewn rafters, the rough 
underside of a mossy roof.” ‘ 

The place consisted of a group of huts, 
built of poles and moss, for the accommoda- 
tion of tourists, whose sole eee in ascend- 
ing the mountain is to see the sun rise or set. 
A savory cutlet and a pitcher of beer were an 
acceptable, supper under such cireumstanees, 
and when Mr. White was shown to a silent 
mossy chamber, with a bed consisting of piles 
of moss and plenty of blankets, he was quite 
prepared to enjoy. that sound sleep which does 
not always visit the lids of travellers who 
sd in first-class hotels. 

his adventure may be monet by 
another, which occurred in the Riesengebirge. 
On this occasion, however, Mr. White is ac- 
companied by a regular professional guide, in 
tall boots, peaked hat, and embroidered 
jacket :-— 


**We passed the Devil’s Gulf, through which 
flows the Silver Water, and came to more rough 
ground, and scrub, and lurking bagpipers. The 
veil of twilight was drawn over Silesia, and the 
peaks and ridges on the right loomed large 
and hazy against the darkening sky. We 
came to the Riesenbaude on the edge of the 
Riesengrund (Giant's Gulf), from which up- 
rears a steeper slope than any we had yet en- 
countered. 

**Tt is incredibly steep, the path making short 
i , as on the Gemmi, fenced by a low wall. 
_ On either side you see nothing but loose slabs of 
_ stone, which must have made the ascent well-nigh 

impossible to unpractised feet, before Count Schaff- 
gotsch constructed the new path at his own cost. 
' Abhard pull to finish with, However, in about 
- twenty minutes we come to a level, where the 

wind blows strong and cold, and something that 


looks like a house and a circular tower looms 
through the dusk. The guide steps forward and 
opens a door, which admits us to a dim passage. 
He opens another door, and I am dazzled by the 
lights of a large room, where some forty or fifty 
guests are sitting at rows of tables eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking, while three women with harps 
sing and play in a corner. 

“To step from the chill gloom outside into such 
& scene was a surprise; and after my long day’s 
walk to find a comfortable sofa five thousand feet 
above the sea, was a solace which I knew how to 
appreciate.” 

Wherever Mr. White went, he was sub- 
jected to vexations at the hands of the police 
and the landlords about his passport. But, 
without opposing in any instance the esta- 
blished regulations, he always resisted undue 
and we interference, and always suc- 
ceeded. e following scene took place in a 
gasthaus in the Riesengebirge :— 

‘* At bedtime the landlord demanded my pass- 
port, with an intimation that he should keep it in 
his possession all night. I demurred. He might 
bring his book and enter my name if he would: 
as for giving up to him a document so essential to 
locomotion anywhere within sight of the black and 
yellow stripes, I saw no reason why I should, and 
therefore shouldn’t. 

*** But you must.’ 

**¢But I won't.’ 

**¢ The gendarme will come.’ 

“Let him come. He will find at least one 
honest man under your roof.’ 

“‘The hostess came forward and put in her 
word ; the company present, who were topping off 
their three hours’ potation of einfach with a glass 
of schnaps, ceased their conversation, and put in 
theirs :— 

‘Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil, 
Wi’ usquebaugh we'll face the devil.’ } 
The Kellnerinn waiting all the while with my bed- 
candle in her hand. Every one, except the 
serving-maid, who held her peace, sided with the 
landlord.” 

At last, Mr. White takes up his knapsack, 
asks what is to pay, and declares for a moon- 
light walk to Rochlitz :— 

‘*The demonstration made him pause; he 
opened the book, dipped the pen once more into 
the inkstand, and looked wonderingly at my 
passport, which I held open before him. He tried 
to spell it out, but in vain. The pen went into 
the inkstand again, but to no purpose. He was 
completely bothered ; and at last, putting the pen 
in my hand, he said, not now in a peremptory 
tone—‘ Will you enter your own name, if I let 
you do it ? 

“Tt would have served him right had I refused, 
and left the task entirely to him. However, not 
to be too hard upon him, I promised not to 
inscribe Brown, Jones, or Robinson, and wrote 
what was required. 

«Then, looking round on the company, I said— 
‘A pretty set of cowards you are! Here are nine 
of ye, two of them soldiers, and you all take the 
part of a suspicious landlord against one—and that 
one a foreigner. No wonder you are all afraid of a 
gendarme, and submit to ask leave when you want 
to go a day’s journey. Try in future, and re- 
member that honesty does not become rogue by 
travelling on foot. Good night!’ 

***So, now it’s settled,’ said the Kellnerinn, 
who still waited with the candle in her hand, and 
she led the way up-stairs.” 


This pleasant volume will be useful to 
future pedestrians on the same route, not only 
on account of the minuteness of its descrip- 
tions, but for the example it furnishes in the 
economy of travel. r. White traversed 
three kingdoms, seeing some of the most pic- 
turesque features of each, walked three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, was a month, or rather 





more, on his trip, enjoyed himself thoroughly 


— 


the whole way, and his whole expenses up to 
Hamburg, on his return, were fourteen pounds, 
The unconscionable charges from Hamb 
to London, a voyage of forty-eight hours, 
amounted to three pounds, nearly a fourth of 
the whole month’s expenditure. 














Israel in the Apocal, By the Rev. George 
Erving Winslow, M.D., Rector of Alexton, 
and Vicar of Tugby-cum-Norton, Leices. 
tershire. Partridge and Co. 

By that large class of readers to whom the 

appearance of a new work on prophecy is an 

event of interest, some statement of the novel 
and peculiar views which have been advanced 
by Dr. Winslow on the subject may not be 
deemed unacceptable. It should be pre- 
mised that the rev. author disclaims at the 
outset any longing for the fame of being con- 
sidered a theological discoverer, and at the 
same time assures the reader that the 
opinions he enunciates are not the result of 
any sudden impulse of thought. Sincere con- 
victions and mature consideration are the 
claims which he puts forward for a patient 
hearing and an impartial judgment. These 
doubtless will not be denied to a writer who 
appears under such circumstances as Dr. 

Winslow, notwithstanding the somewhat 

startling novelties that he promulgates. The 

literature connected with prophecy is already 
immense, and the theories of interpreters are 
of almost every degree of variety ; but Dr. 

Winslow has, as he acknowledges, added a 

new chapter even to this accumulation of ma- 

terials. The first point in the views of 
modern expositors which seems to have 
sbakep, the.author’s confidence, was the doc- 

‘trine of a pre-millennial resurrection of the 

saints. This appeared to him to be opposed 

to the whole scope of revelation, and to the 
teaching of the Church in all ages. Along 
with this went the assertion of the period of 
the second advent, which by the same 
expositors was held to be a personal de- 
scent of Christ to reign on earth for a thou- 
sand years. With more bo!dness, considering 
the prevalent views of Protestants, and par- 
ticularly of Evangelical Protestants, on the 
subject, the Dr. next found his “ rebellious 
spirit,” as he says, “assailing” the almost 
cardinal question, whether the Scarlet Wo- 
man, upon whose forehead was written 
“Mystery, Babylon,” &c., is really typical of 
the papacy. Reflection led to conviction, and 
at length the rev. doctor was compelled to 
renounce the interpretation, as a “fanciful 
and fond” thing, though he bewails this 
result as a sad necessity “to one who would 
have been glad to find themarks of Popery, 
and the Divine denunciations of wrath against 

that’ soul-destroying invention of Satan, m 

the last prophecy.” : 
Looking through the prophetical writings 

of the Old Testament, Dr. Winslow finds the 

Jewish nation, Israel, to be the subject which 

was uppermost in the mind of every 

prophet ; and passing from the Old Testa- 

ment to the New, he considers that the 

marks of Divine interest in Israel may 

or discovered. od prea sage < 
om, Tyre, Eaypt, an Assyria, as p’ 

by Ezekiel, and the rise and fall of Babylon, 

Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome, as foretold 

by Daniel, related, it is true, to pagan coun- 

tries, but only in the relation they bore to the 

Jews. So it is contended that in later pro 

pheties, whilst the rise and p: of Chris- 


tianity may be discovered, we look in vain 
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for any marked and unequivocal allusions 
to the ecclesiastical systems which pre- 
vail within the Church; and upon these 
unds, the analogy of Old Testament pro- 
phecies, and the absence of conclusive proofs 
in the Revelations, it is held that the prophe- 
tical writings of St. John relate, not as com- 
monly supposed to the history of the church 
of Christ, but to the fate of the Jewish 
nation. Thus the vision of the seals recorded 
in the sixth chapter is interpreted to refer to 
the impending calamities then about to fall 
upon Jerusalem ; but whether this prophecy 
js fulfilled in whole or in part ; whether it 
’ relates to what is past—viz., the fall of the 
Roman Empire, or whether part remains to 
be accomplished as a judgment against the 
future foes of Israel, is not certainly deter- 
mined. ‘Two views are submitted to the 
reader’s consideration, and preference is appa- 
rently given by the author to the former of 
the two. The remaining prophecies of the 
Revelation are interpreted in a similar man- 
ner—namely, with reference primarily and 
in the first instance to the destinies of the 
children of Israel, and secondarily only to the 
immediate and direct followers of Christ. 
As an instance of this, the Apocalyptic 
Babylon is considered to be the repre- 
sentative neither of secular Rome nor 
of Rome ecclesiastic; but it is supposed 
to be not unlikely, as. “some modern ex- 
pounders with plausibility” assert, that the 
actual Babylon of Chaldza will be revived in 
her greatness, glory, and wickedness, and 
will be again destroyed as one of the future 
persecutors of Israel. Dr. Winslow, how- 
ever, leans apparently to the conclusion that 
‘Constantinople is the city referred to in this 
“elebrated passage. For further detailx'we 
must refer readers who are interested™in 
this question to the volume itself. Of the 
novelty of the views it contains they will be 
convinced ; on the soundness of those views it 
is not our province to decide. It remains only 
to observe that this expository or exegetical 
part of the volume is embedded in a mass of 
other matter in the form of dissertations, ex- 
positions, and historical disquisitions, all of 
which, though rendering the clear develo 
ment of the actual tenets of the writer in 
distinct terms somewhat difficult, will yet be 
welcome to many who find pleasure and edi- 
fication in the study of history as applied to 
scriptural investigations. 








The Athelings; or, the Three Gifts. By 
Margaret Oliphant. 3 Vols. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Were we a critical Chancellor Oxeustierna, 

and possessed of that relative, but for whom 

the statesman must have kept his renowned 
apophthegm to himself, we should feel dis- 
posed to observe apropos of ‘ The Athelings,’ 

“ You see, my son, with how little itnowiedge 

of life one may write an excellent novel.” 

Perhaps, however, the book would be more 

accurately regarded as no novel at all, in the 

common acceptation of the term, but some- 
thing much more agreeable and romantic—a 
fairy-tale such as has of old been the amuse- 
ment of our nurseries, translated into the 

e of ordinary life, in deference to 
mature tastes and compliance with the exi- 
gencies of an utilitarian age. Certainly the 
nages remind us of some of our oldest 
ds, and the conduct of the story differs 
not, so faras we can perceive, from thatcommon 
to the fictions where princes and princesses 








live together in a wood, and malevolent ogres 
collapse before the persevering efforts of 
valour and virtue, with some trifling assist- 
ance from fairy godmothers in the matter 
of wishing-caps, &c. The kaleidoscope has 
had a turn, and the pattern is somewhat 
altered, but the pieces of which it is com- 
posed remain exactly the same. There are 
two princesses, most delightful to read about, 
one of whom is so beautiful that (as was also 
the case with the Fair One with the Golden 
Locks) she captivates every one who sees 
her, including a Scotch clerk and a Yankee 
editor ; the other so clever that she finds a 
publisher for her first novel, and with sixteen 
words (we have counted them) converts a 
sceptical rector into a devout missionary. 
After this, who shall say that miracles have 
ceased? The habitation of these young 
ladies is situated in a quarter of the metropo- 
lis not heretofore much associated with 
romance or imagination of any description— 
namely, in Islington. There are, however, 
excellent reasons for this, their father being 
a City clerk, and thus one of a race whose 
partiality for the wide dusty roads and little 
two-storied tenements of that salubrious 
suburb is too well known to require remark. 
Though somewhat cast into the shade by the 
superior brilliancy of his daughters, Pater- 
familias is, nevertheless, a highly-distin- 
guished man, differing from most other 

eople in that he has in his time saved a 
ord from being transported, for which he 
meets with but an indifferent return. We 
would gladly conceal it for the honour of the 
British aristocracy, but the truth must out 
that this Lord Winterbourne is the ogre of 
the story, a most shocking character, so bad, 
in fact, that it is a perfect relief to find out, 
as the judicious reader, indeed, must have 
surmised from the first, that he is not really 
Lord Winterbourne at all, but has usurped 
the title and estates of somebody else. This 
discovery is mainly brought about by the ex- 
ertions of the third young Atheling, Charles, 
evidently predestined to the exploit, since we 
learn that the very first time he set eyes upon 
the false Lord Winterbourne, he “ looked 
him in the face with a sudden impulse of 

ugnacity.” The impostor obviously stands 
ittle chance with a young gentleman of in- 
stincts so combative and a soul so prophetic, 
and who is moreover strong in the counte- 
nance of Miss Taesie Rivers, an ancient dame 
not particularly resembling any human 
creature, but who, except that she carries a 
whip instead of a wand, and drives ponies in 
lace of cockatrices, is marvellously like the 
legendary enchantresses that transform 
princes into frogs. The incidents are such 
as might have been expected from the general 
tenor of the plot—they are a series of agree- 
able surprises and miraculous coincidences— 
such as have reminded us a dozen times of 
the passage in which Mr. Thackeray takes 
credit to himself for having killed old Lady 
Kew just at the proper moment, “ for if,” he 
asks, ‘she had not died exactly when she 
did, how could our sweet Ethel have helped 
marrying the Marquis of Farintosh P” 

But this untruthfulness to realities, if, in- 
deed, it be a fault at all, is one amply over- 
balanced by the extreme purity of tone, 
sweetness of thought, and tenderness of feel- 
ing that form the leading characteristics of 
these amiable volumes. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
mental bias is strongly towards the purist 
school. Some may recollect Mr. Ruskin’s 
account of the drawings of an artist of this 


class who had made the tour of those regions 
of Italy where the glory of nature contrasts 
most strikingly with the squalor of the in- 
habitants, But this good young man, de- 
termined to leave the world something better 
than he found it, had dwelt so lovingly on 
what was to be loved, and touched all less 
pleasing details with a hand so sparing and 
tender, had led such graceful festoons of vines 
over cottage doors where the inmates had 
trained none, had stopped the gaps of so 
many a neglected fence, and repaired the 
ruin of such a host of tottering walls, had 
gladdened so many a mouldy nook with 
comfort, and gilded the poverty of so many 
a wide waste plain with sunniness, that the 
critic, although recognising all the natural 
features of the scene, had yet need to ask 
himself what he saw. Such a work as ‘ The 
Athelings’ is the counterpart of the work of 
the painter—purist as much in its evident 
—- of and horror at the darker, as in 
the beautiful complacency with which it 
regards, and the eagerness with which it 
displays, the brighter portions of human 
nature—as innocent in the impossible black- 
ness of its villains, as in the somewhat 
a oma amiability of its lovely heroines. 
t is clearly the production of one who knows, 
or who at least chooses to tell, very much 
about good and very little about evil, and 
is on that account a most suitable book for 
the family circle. One would imagine that 
the authoress’s ambition especially pointed in 
the direction of such a fireside welcome, for 
no portions of her book are more delightful 
in shemiduen, or betray clearer symptoms of 
having been penned con amore, than those 
which tenderly unveil the sanctities, or lightly 
os ‘satiric ray upon the peculiarities, of 
Kt +. sweetest spot on earth—a thoroughly 
good and pure English home. To give an 
example of the latter style of treatment, first, 
who dime not recognise the greatest Jugger- 
naut of modern respectability in the follow- 
ing graphic description of that social monster, 
a middle-class family’s “‘ best room?” 

‘* The best room was of the same size exactly as 
the family sitting-room, but looked larger by 
means of looking prim, chill, and uninhabited, and 
it was by no means crowded with furniture. The 
piano in one corner, and a large old-fashioned table 
in another, with a big leaf of black and bright 
mahogany folded down, were the only considerable 
articles in the room, and the wall looked very 
blank with its array of chairs. The sofa inclined 
towards the unlighted fire, and the round table 
stood before it; but you could not delude yourself 
into the idea that this at any time could be the 
family hearth. Mrs. Atheling ‘kept no company ;’ 
so, like other good people in the same condition, 
she religiously preserved and kept in order the 
company-room ; and it was a comfort to her heart 
to recollect that in this roomy house there was 
always an orderly place where strangers could be 
shown into, although the said strangers never 
came.” 

Here is another passage, in which the 
poetry of perception rivals that of sentiment, 
and the silent language of inanimate nature 
interprets and harmonizes with the feelings 
and the situation of the living actors, in a 
manner that could only have been conceived 
by a sensitive and ideal mind :— 

“* His sisters came close to him immediately, half- 
embracing the great fellow in their united arms, 
and waiting for his communication. It was the 
twilight of an April evening, soft and calm, 
There were no stars in the sky—no sky even, 
except an occasional break of clear deep heavenly 
blue through the shadowy misty shapes of clouds, 
crowding upon each other over the whole arch 
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of heaven. The long boughs of the lilac-bushes 
rustled in the night-wind with all their young soft 
leaves, the prim outline of the poplar was ruffled 
with brown buds, and low on the dark soil at its 
feet was a faint golden lustre of primrosés. Every- 
thing was as still—not as death, for its deadly 
calti néver éxists in nature; but as life—breath- 
ing, hushitig; sleeping in that sweet season when 
the grass is growing atid the bud unfolding all the 
night and all the day. Even here, in this suburban 
garden, with the great Babel mufiling its voices 
faintly in the far distance, you could hear, if you 
listened, that secret rustle of growth and renewing 
which belongs to the sweet spring. Even here, in 
this colourless soft light, you could see the earth 
opening her unwearied bosom, with a passive 
grateful sweetness, to the inspiring touch of 
heaven. The brown soil was moist with April 
showers, and the young leaves glistened faintly 
with blobs of déw. Very different from the noon- 
day hopé was this hope of twilight ; but not less 
hopeful in its silent operations—its sweet sighs— 
its soft tears, and the heart that: stirred within it, 
in the dark, like a startled bird. 

**These three young figures, closely grouped 
together; which you could only see in outline against 
the faint horizon and the misty sky, were as good a 
human rendering as could be made of the unex- 
pressed sentiment of the season and the night— 
they, too, were growing with a sweet voluntary 
progression up to their life and their fate: They 
stood upon the threshold of the world innocent 
adventurers, fearing no evil; and it was hatd to 
believe that these hopéfal neophytes could ever be 
made into toil-worn, care-hardened people of the 
world by any stm of hardships or of years.” 

So we will leave them in their twilight, 
like hidden stars, soon to shine forth upon a 
tired and misty world. 








The Elemenis of Drawing. By John Ruskin, 
M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co; 

Mr. Rvsxrn has in this volume directed his 
long art-experience and his unquestioned 
powers of descriptive writing to a strictly prac- 
ti se. Although the work bears the 
title of ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ the author ex- 
tends his instructions to the principles of 
colour and composition ; and the treatise is a 
complete manual of directions to the student 
in all the elementary branches of landscape- 
painting. Little will be found in these pages 
to interest the general reader, whilst for the 
particular class to which it is addressed, the 
rales and illustrations will be fotind to be 
unusually concise, pertinent; and available. 
Mr. Ruskin descends from thé rostriim of 
the lecturer and expositor of art, to inforii 
his pupils how its modes of expréssion may be 
acquired. He begitis with the simplest exer- 
cise, and ends with abstruse and. delicate 
analysis. Prom the first efforts of shading 
a piece of white paper; he leads his disciple 
on to detect the subtle effects of. light 
— foliage, tle play of colours in thé 
shifting wave or rolling cloud, and finally 
exhibits some of the occult laws by which a 
masté? produces his most powerful effects. 

Original as this treatise is; in almost all the 
views which it advatices; it eannot fail to be 
at otice instfuttive and suggestive. It will 
teach thé inetptrienced, whilst it excites 
thought and spectilatioh amongst those who 
have already traversed the same ground. 

In ote miaiti point Mr: Ruskin revolts 

inst the established modes of study ; and 
here of course he will meet with opposition 
fot his hététodoty. He thinks it worth to 
one’s whilé to léarn peepeute, utiless he 
cueld do so easily and with an ablé master’s 
elp :-— 





‘Perspective is not of the slightest use, except 
in rudimentary work. Youcan draw thé rounding 
line of a table in perspective, but you cannot draw 
the sweep of a sea bay ; you can foreshorten a log 
of wood by it, but you cannot foreshorten an arm. 
Its laws are too gross and few to be applied to any 
subtle form ; therefore; as you must learn to draw 
the subtle forms by thé eye, certainly you may 
draw the simple ones. No great painters ever 
trouble themselves about perspective, and very few 
of them know its laws; they draw everything by 
the eye, and, naturally enough, disdain in the easy 
parts of their work rules which cannot help them 
in difficult ones. It would take about a month’s 
labour to draw imperfectly, by laws of perspective, 
what any great Venetian will draw perfectly in five 
minutes, when he is throwing a wreath of leaves 
round a head; or bending the curves of a pattern 
in and out among the folds of drapery. It is true 
that when perspective was first discovered, every- 
body amused themselves with it; and all the great 
painters put fine saloons and arcades behind their 
madonnas, merely to show that they could draw in 
perspective : but even this was generally done by 
them only to catch the public eye, and they dis- 
dained the perspective so much, that though they 
took the greatest pains with the circlet of a crown, 
or the tim of a crystal cup, in the heart of their 
picture, they would twist their capitals of columns 
and towérs of churches about in the background 
in the most wanton way, wherever they liked the 
lines to go, provided only they left just perspective 
enough to please the public. In modern days, 
I doubt if any artist among us, except David 
Roberts, knows so much p tive as would 
enable him to draw a Gothic arch to scale at a 
given angle and distance. Turner, though he 
was professor of perspective to the Royal Academy, 
did not know what he professed, and never, as far 
as I remember, drew a single building in true per- 
spective in his life; he drew them only with as 
much perspective as suited him. Prout also knew 
nothing of perspective, and twisted his buildings, 
as Turner did, into whatever shapes he liked. I do 
not justify this ; and would recommend the student 
at least to treat perspective with common civility, 
but to pay no court to it.” 

This positive denunciation is, however, 
qualified by some simple device for acquiring 
a familiarity with the common phenomena of 
projection. In the main we are disposed to 
agree with Mr. Ruskin in this respect. Geo- 
metry is one thing, and skill in accurate deli- 
néation of form is another. Still, as the most 
accomplished orator will sometimes fall back 
upon the origin of language for the true deter- 
mination of a phrase, or the musician rest 
his highest fli hits of invention upon the 
simple laws of sound; it cannot be denied 
that a painter must feel himself more secure 
when he has some elementary a of 
optics to rely upon as the final arbiters of 
a doubtful line. Turner may not have known 
the laws of perspective; we will not believe 
that he woud have been a worse painter if 
he had. 
The first letter, which treats of first prac- 
tice; we pass over. The hints which it con- 
teins and the system it prescribes have 
some novel features, but for the purpose of 
educating the hand and the eye, one set of 
rules is almost as valuable as another. The 
course which an experienced teacher has 
found to be best will here be the most 
useful process. ‘ 
The second letter is devoted to sketching 
from nature ; and early in this chapter the 
following advice is given:— ~~ 
‘*T have directed your attention early to foliage 
for two reasons. First, that it is always accessible 
as a study ; and secondly, that its modes of growth 
present siple examples of the importance of lead- 


ing lines, when we cannot seize all, that likeness 





and expression are given to a portrait, and grag 
and a kind of vital truth to the rendering of every 
natural form. I call it vital truth; because thes 
chief lines ate always expressive of the past history 
and present action of the thing. They show in 4 
mountain, first, how it was built or heaped up; 
and secondly, how it is now being worn away, and 
from what quarter the wildest storms strike it. In 
a tree, they show what kind of fortune it has had 
to endure from its childhood: how troublesome 
trees have come in its way, and pushed it aside, 
and tried to strangle or starve it ; wheré ahd when 
kind trees have sheltered it, and grown up loving! 
together with it, bending as it bent ; what wi 


and bear most fruit; and so on. Ina wave or 
cloud, thesé leading lines show the run of the tide 
and of the wind, and the sort of change which the 
water or vapour is at any moment enduring in its 
form, as it meets shore, or counter-wave, or melting 
sunshine. Now remember, nothing distinguishes 
great men from inferior men more than their always, 
whether in life or in art, knowing the way things 
are going. Your dunce thinks they are standing 
still, and draws them all fixed; your wise man 
sees the change or changing in them, and draws 
them so,—the animal in its motion, the tree in its 
growth, the cloud in its course, the mountain in 
its wearing away. Try always, whenéver you look 
at a form, to see the lines in it which have had 
power over its past fate and will have power over 
its futurity. Those are its awful lines ; see that 
you seize on those, whatever else you miss.” 


The accurate observation suggested in the 
following passage will not be thrown away 
upon a watchful student :— 


‘‘When you are drawing shallow or muddy 
water, you will see shadows on the bottom, or om 
the surface, continually modifying the reflections; 
and in a clear mountain stream, the most wonder- 
ful complications of effect resulting from the sha- 
dows‘and reflections of the stones in it, mingling 
with the aspect of the stones themselves seen 
through the water. Do not be frightened at the 
complexity ; but, on the other hand, do not hope 
to render it hastily. Look at it well, making out 
everything that you see, and distinguishing eac' 
component part of the effect. There will be, first, 
the stones seen through the water, distorted always 
by refraction, so that if the general structure of 
the stone shows straight parallel lines above the 
water, you may be sure they will be bent where 
they enter it ; then the reflection of the part of the 
stone above the water crosses and interferes with 
the part that is seen through it, so that you can 
hardly tell which is which ; and wherever the re- 
flection is darkest, you will see through the watet 
best, and vice versd. Then the real shadow of the 
stone crosses both these images, and where that 
shadow falls, it makes the water more reflective, 
and where the sunshine falls, you will see more of 
the surface of the water, and of any dust or motes 
that may be floating on it: but whether you are to 
see, at the same spot, most of the bottom of the 
water, of of the reflection of the objects above, de- 
pends on the position of the eye. The more you 
look down into the water, the better you see objects 
through it; the more you look along it, the eye 
being low, the more you see the reflection of objects 
above it. Hence the colour of a given space of 
surface in a stream will entirely change while you 
stand still in the same spot, merely as you stoop 
or raise your head ; and thus the colours with which 
water is painted ate ah indication ofthe position 
of the spectator, and ¢othected- inseparably with 
the perspective of the shores. ‘The most beatitiful 
of all results that I know: inmiduntain streams 
when the water is shallow, and the stones at 
the bottom are rich reddish-orange and. black, and 
the water is seen atan angle which exactly divides 
the visible colours between those of the stones and 
that of the sky, and the sky is of clear, full blue. 
The resuliing purple, obtained by the blending ° 
the blue and the orange-red, broken by the play © 
innumerable gradations in the stones, is indeser'- 





ing or governing lines. It is by seizing these lead- 


bably lovely.” © 
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The third chapter, on colour and composi- 
tion, is more interesting, and the followin 
directions are given with an earnestness an 
illustrative humour peculiar to Mr. Ruskin :— 


“Tt is, indeed, often necessary, and sometimes 
desirable, to lay one colour, and form boldly over 
another: thus, in laying leaves on blue sky, it is 
impossible always in large pictures, or when 
pressed for time, to fill in the blue through the inter- 
stices of the leaves ; and the great Venetians con- 
stantly lay their blue ground first, and then, having 
let it dry, strike the golden brown over it in the 
form of the leaf, leaving the under blue to shine 
through the gold, and subdue it to the olive-green 
they want. But in the most precious and perfect 
work each leaf is inlaid, and the blue worked round 
it; and, whether you use one or other mode of 
getting your result, it is equally necessary to be 
absolute and decisive in your laying the colour, 
Either your ground must be laid firmly first, and 
then your upper colour struck upon it in perfect 
form, for ever, thenceforward, unalterable; or 
else the two colours must be individually put in 
their places, and led up to each other till they meet 
at their appointed border, equally, thenceforward, 
unchangeable. Either process, you see, involves 
absolute decision. If you once begin to slur, or 
change, or sketch, or try this way and that 
with your colour, it is all over with it and with 
you. You will continually see bad copyists try- 
ing to imitate the Venetians, by daubing their 
colours about, and retouching, and finishing, and 
softening : when every touch and every added hue 
only lead them farther into chaos, There is a dog 
between two children in a Veronese in the Louvre, 
which gives the copyists much employment. He 
has a datk ground behind him, which Veronese 
has painted first, and then when it was dry, or 
nearly so, struck the locks of the dog’s white hair 
over it with some half-dozen curling sweeps of his 
brush, right at once, and for ever. Had one line 
or hair of them gone wrong, it would have. been 
wron for ever ; no retouching could have mended 
it. The poor copyists daub in first some back- 
ground, and then some dog’s hair ; then retouch 
the background, then the hair ; work for hours at 
it, expecting it always to come right to-morrow— 
‘when it is finished.’ They may work for cen- 
turies at it, and they will never do it. If they 
can do it with Veronese’s allowance of work, half- 
a-dozen sweeps of the hand over the dark back- 
ground, well; if not, they may ask the dog him- 
self whether it will ever come right, and get true 
answer from him—on Launce’s conditions : ‘ If he 
Say ‘ay,’ it will; if he say ‘no,’ it will; if heshake 
his tail and say nothing, it will.’ ” 

Some of the favourite technical phraseo- 
lo, about colour is attacked by the author. 
Colour, he says, can never help or display 
form; colour always disguises form, and is 
meant to do so. Then, again, he seems to 
prove that colours are absolutely inexpres- 
sive eepivting distance. It is their qua- 
lity and not their tint, he says, which 
Tepresents distance. True enough: but 
we doubt whether what the drawing 
masters teach about “warm” and “cold,” 
and “approaching” and “retiring” colours, 

oes not come to just the same thing as Mr. 
Ruskin means. it is amusing, however, to 
find Mr. Ruskin’s doctrines every now 
and then enforced by a touch of pettishness 
or of obvious exaggeration—just to show the 
eens and positiveness of the writer. 

18 very angry with the opinion commonl 

taught about discordant cdaanh «i oten” 
€ says, “any scientific person tells you that 
two colours are discordant, make a note of 
the two colours, and put them together when- 
Dt po can.” “ 4 - uite hopeless and 
0 expect any help from laws of aérial 

pers ive, oot 


© passages which succeed the above 





upon composition are even more agreeable 
than the foregoing. The writer seems to feel 
himself less in conflict with existing opinions, 
and expatiates on the subject with more ease 
and freedom. He speaks of a law of princi- 
pality, which attracts the eye to one con- 
spicuous object—the key-note of the com- 
position ; of the law of repetition, according 
to which objects of similar form are arranged 
in pairs, to produce a lulling effect of repose, 
and vice versd; of the law of continuity, 
which gives an orderly succession to a series 
of objects ; of the laws of curvature and radia- 
tion, particularly as manifested in plants, a 
subject full of interest, where the writer's 
penetrating observation has been most acutely 
shown, and which suggests many recondite 
considerations. He proceeds with the law of 
contrast, and points out how an opposition 
of lines and contours may produce the most 
vehement sensations upon a sensitive eye :— 

“Continually in painting, inferior artists de- 
stroy their work by giving too much of all that 
they think is good, while the great painter gives 
just enough to be enjoyed, and passes to an oppo- 
site kind of enjoyment, or to an inferior state of 
enjoyment : he gives a passage of rich, involved, 
exquisitely wrought colour, then passes away into 
slight, and pale, and simple colour ; he paints for a 
minute or two with intense decision, then suddenly 
becomes, as the spectator thinks, slovenly ; but he 
is not slovenly; you could not have taken any 
more decision from him just then ; you have had 
as much as is good for you: he paints over a great 
space of his picture forms of the most rounded and 
melting tenderness, and suddenly, as you think by 
a freak, gives you a bit as jagged and sharp as a 
leafless blackthorn. Perhaps the most exquisite 
piece of subtle contrast in the world of painting is 
the arrow point, laid sharp against the white side 
and among the flowing hair of Correggio’s A ntiope.” 

The laws of interchange, of consistency, 
and of harmony, are illustrated and enforced 
with equal skill, and by an analysis of some 
of Turner’s compositions and others. 

Tn all this portion of the volume the stu- 
dent will find abundance of useful matter, and 
will follow his guide with safety and real 
pleasure. Mr. Ruskin has long ago secured 
the ear of the cultivated public by more ela- 
borate writings ; in this little treatise he has 
earned the more enduring gratitude of the 
unassisted and solitary labourer obscurely 
struggling with first difficulties. 

e must not omit to mention that in an 
appendix, containing a list of “ Things to be 
Studied,” some of the newest fashions in art, 
both pictorial and literary, are held up to ad- 
miration; but so much in the language and 
manner of Mr. Ruskin’s former dissertations, 
as to call for no very special notice. 








Proofs of the Interpolation of the Vowel Letters 
in the Text of the Holy Bible, and Grounds 
thence derived for a Revision of its Autho- 
rized English Version. By Charles William 
Wall, D.D. Whittaker and Co. 

Tur venerable and learned Vice-Provost of 

Trinity College, Dublin, professes to have 

made an important discovery in Hebrew phi- 

lology. It is now universally admitted that 
the vowel-points are of comparatively modern 
origin. Capellus, in his ‘Areanum Puncta- 
tionis Revelatum,’ published in 1624, settled 
that to the satisfaction of the learned. The 
history of the Masoretic punctuation has 
since been thoroughly investigated. It was 
the gradual production of a long period, ex- 
tending from about the seventh to the twelfth 


century of our era. The Masorets seem to 





have been chiefly actuated by a desire to aid in 
the resuscitation of the dead language. They 
sought that their countrymen and co-reli- 
gionists might attain to correct and consistent 
pronunciation of the ancient national records, 
with help at the same time to the interpreta- 
tion of the text. For this end their ingenious 
system of punctuation was invented and ap- 
plied, generally with scrupulous honesty as 
well as diligent care. So much was this the 
case, that although it is known now that the 
Masoretic pointing has no more authority 
than any other comments or notes on the 
Bible, being the work of fallible uninspired 
men, the passages are very few where He- 
braists can detect differences of meaning of 
any importance in the interpretation of the 
pointed and the unpointed text. Dr. Wall 
affirms that it is far otherwise with the vowel 
signs that are incorporated with the received 
text. He maintains that the Hebrew Bible 
was originally written without vowel signs of 
any kind, whether points or letters; that 
where Haleph, Yod, and Waw are now seen in 
the pointed text useless, and in the unpointed 
Hebrew not as primary letters of the alpha- 
bet, but performing a secondary service in 
relation to adjacent text, they were not ori- 
ginally in the text, but have been as much 
interpolated as the Masoretie points. Dr. 
Wall alleges that the interpolations of the 
vowel letters were made early in the second 
century, and obviously were the result of dis- 
honest motives, as the Rabbis were enabled 
thereby to evade the force of some of the 
prophecies bearing most strongly on the divi- 
nity of Jesus, and his identity with the Mes- 
siah. If this be admitted, all the vowel points, 
or matres lectionis, are stripped of the autho- 
rity of inspiration, and the readings where 
they occur may be examined with the same 
freedom as any other human exposition of 
scripture. The true sense of corrupted pro- 
phecies may thus be discovered, difficulties 
which have tasked the ingenuity of commen- 
tators may be removed, and discrepancies 
between the Old Testament and the New, 
between parallel passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, and between the Hebrew text and the 
first Greek and Syriac version be explained. 
Such and many other important results may 
follow from Dr. Wall’s alleged discovery of 
the vocalization of the inspired text being the 
work of the Jews in the second century. 
Another argument in favour of the revision 
of the English version is also obtained. It 
would have been better not to have intro- 
duced this element into the discussion of the 
subject. On its own ground of history and 
ee , the theory, or ao as Dr. 

all calls it, deserves careful consideration. 

It would occupy too much of our space, 
and probably interest only a small number 
of our readers, to enter upon a detailed 
analysis of Dr. Wall’s treatise. We content 
ourselves at present with stating the general 
result of our examination of the work. There 
ean be little doubt that Hebrew and the 
other Asiatico-Shemitic languages were 
originally written without vowel signs. The 
recent discoveries in Phcenician inscriptions 
confirm this. From the Greeks were de- 
rived vast improvements for the purposes of 
speech and of written language. The Jews, 
coming in contact with the Greeks in all parts 
of the world, must have learned the use of 
these expressed matres lectionis, and gradu- 
ally adopted them, as other nations did. 
Whatever purposes were served by their 
absence in the early inspired Hebrew writ- 
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ings, and it would be easy to show these, 
there were also advantages to be gained for 
divine as well as human ends in their sub- 
sequent introduction. That they were in 
use in the age of the Maccabees, we have 
roof in the legends of coins of Simon the 
Denensan, which present Waw and Yod as 
vowel letters. We believe that the innova- 
tion commenced soon after the Babylonish 
captivity, and was in common use when 
Hebrew became a dead language for ordinary 
purposes of speech. The introduction of 
these signs then proved, in the -hands of 
Providence, of essential service in preserving 
the legibility of the ancient records, accord- 
ing to the old traditions. For the execution 
‘of this help the nation would be indebted 
to a few learned men, and there is no reason 
to suppose that their motives were other 
than upright. Without following this idea 
further, it will be seen that we withhold 
assent from that part of Dr. Wall’s theory 
which ascribes all the vowel letters to the 
dishonest Rabbis of the second century of 
the Christian era. He fixes this date, be- 
cause a corruption so sweeping could not 
have been attempted while any of the 
Christians were acquainted with Hebrew, as 
many were in the first century, nor was it 
practicable after Origen, in the third century, 
inserted the Hebrew text in the Hexapla. 
In the intervening time the Old Testament 
was in the hands exclusively of the Jews, the 
great body of whom could not read ; and the 
perversion of the text could be made through- 
out with the privity of a very small number 
of individuals. Among the corroborations of 
his theory Dr. Wall refers to the interview 
with the Hebrew lawyer recorded in Luke 
x. 26, “ He said unto him, What is written in 
the law? how readest thou?” _ The second 
question, it is argued, is not'an empty pleenasm, 
nor does it mean “ What constriction puttest 
thou on what is written ?” the word being not 
Steppnvevers or exriBeas, but avaywaoorers, im- 
plying reading, not interpretation. The 
scripture, says Dr. Wall, being then “utterly 
unvocalized, admitted of having its several 
words pronounced with various inflections, 
and of thereby conveying a variety of mean- 
ings, so that, granting the lawyer to have 
known the series of alphabetic charac- 
ters, he had yet to exert his judgment in 
determining by the context how that 
niger of the Hebrew scriptures was to 
read.” Some of Dr. Wall's illustrative 
proofs are certainly very striking in them- 
selves, as well as ingeniously adduced, but 
they do not carry to us conviction of the 
wholesale alteration of the text which his 
theory affirms. Where particular passages 
seem to have been tampered with, they must 
be examined by the general canons of criti- 
cism and interpretation. 

It is perfectly certain, for instance, that in 
some of the prophecies relating to the Mes- 
siah, the reading of the Septuagint is better 
than that of the Hebrew text as it now stands, 
and it is fir to assume that the latter has 
been corrupted, because the facts of history 
and the inspired authority of the New Testa- 
ment settle the question between the two 
versions. But till, from other sources, any 
passage is open to suspicion, it will not do to 
admit so sweeping a theory as that of Dr. 
Wall, which would land us in strange diffi- 
culties. We would have to ee the Jews, 
at one particular point of their history, acting 


in direct opposition to their conduct at every 
other period, in systematically altering the 





records which it has been their pride to pre- 
serve intact. The later Masorets had quite 
as much temptation to corrupt the text in a 
wholesale way, but the principles of national 
honour, or the overruling of Divine provi- 
dence, prevented them. It is different with 
regard to particular prophecies, which were 
felt to be home thrusts against their anti- 
Christian obstinacy. These they may have 
tampered with, just as we know that they 
altered particular words in the Septuagint, 
substituting, for example, the word veans, a 
young woman, for rapOevos, a virgin. But we 
cannot admit, without clearer proof, the 
wholesale alteration of the text implied in the 
belief that all the vowel letters were the hasty 
insertions of the second centu We must 
also suppose that the Samaritans, with all 
their rooted hatred of the Jews, conspired 
with them in this systematic innovation, a 
thing utterly incredible. The truth we be- 
lieve to be, that the use of vowel signs was 
gradually introduced after the Babylonish 
captivity, though unknown in the earliest He- 
brew writings. Dr. Wall must consider that 
the authority of the text depends not on its 
original form as first delivered piece by piece, 
but on its state when stamped by Divine 
sanction as belonging to the canon of scrip- 
ture. The Pentateuch, for example, embodies 
narratives and legends of remote antiquity, 
but the authority of these as sacred scrip- 
tures dates from their incorporation in the 
writings of Moses. In like manner, the in- 
troduction of vowel signs, seems to us to have 
been antecedent to the time when the books 
of the Old Testament became the divinely 
sanctioned canon of sacred scripture. Each 
passage affected by their existence may be 
tested by the established rules of interpreta- 
tion ; but it would be a most dangerous thing 
to let criticism loose on so wide a field of dis- 
cussion as would be opened by the reception 
of Dr. Wall’s theory, without more conclusive 
proofs than he has yet adduced. 








Way-side Fancies, By Frances Freeling 
Broderip. Moxon. 
TuHE title of this little volume seems to pro- 
mise us something like notes out of a travel- 
ler’s diary ; but whoever opens it with that 
anticipation will be disappointed. The 
“ way-side ” here indicated is not that of the 
tourist on an excursion of pleasure, but that 
of the pilgrim through the valley of tears. 
It is the “wayside” of human life, and the 
“fancies” consist of short pieces in prose 
and verse, embracing that indefinite variety 
of topics usually brought to light when the 
contents of leisurely portfolios are _ into 
print. The author of the book is a daughter 
of the late Thomas Hood, a circumstance 
which, while it excites interest, suggests ex- 
pectation. But genius is not hereditary. 
Unlike the Irishman’s wooden leg, it does 
not run in the blood. It would be unreason- 
able to test Mrs. Broderip’s claims by any 
comparison with the writings of her father ; 
or to hope to see reflected in her pages any 
traces of his peculiar turn of thought or ex- 
pression. There js a resemblance, notwith- 
standing, in the general character of her 
taste, in her choice of subjects, and in that 
deep and earnest sympathy with the poor 
and struggling, which found such memorable 
utterance in the ‘Song of a Shirt.’ Amongst 
a miscellaneous anthology of verses and 
short papers in. prose upon many themes, 
there are several addressed directly to the 








and true religious feeling honourable to the 
writer and her descent. The following 
passage, taken from a piece entitled “Six 
days shalt thou labour,” affords a favourable 
specimen of the book in both its literary and 
moral aspects :— 
“Oh ye peaceful village churches, lying’ calm in verdant 
ells. 
Calling all to come and worship with the music of your 


s! 
With the bright and pleasant sunshine glowing in through 
every pane, 


Ty p 
And the wild birds’ liquid voices filling pauses in the 


strein; 

And the humble roofs, though lowly, aye, and mean and 
poor they be, 

Clustered close around the old grey tower in calm security; 

It must be indeed a sinful heart, shut out from heavenly 


bliss, 
That would not seek its Maker amid influence like this! 


*€ But look on us in the city—in the cellar and the den, 

Shut out trom all that might improve us, from our happier 
fellow men, 

From the lessons we might gather from the blue and 
smiling skies, 

We but love them for their darkness, and the stars’ sad 
pitying eyes ! 

Oh God! to think our lands stretch wide from farthest 


pole to pole, 
And all that’s fair is valued there, except a human soul! 


“We send missions to the heathen, far and wide our 

preachers roam, 

Planting schools and building churches that are needed 
more at home ; pn 

And we -hear of church bells ringing ;far in distant 
solitudes, 

Where there used to be but silence, or the rustling of the 

oods 


woods, 
Look at home,—the crowded cities,—running o’er with 
guilt and sin; 
Surely these need Christianizing,—it is here ye should 
in! 


n! 

*Mid the lowest dregs and refuse, those whose half-taught 
natures rise 

With a sort of struggling instinct, ’gainst the wrong be- 
fore their eyes: 

*Tis to these the earnest preacher should most solemnly 


_.. proclaim 
‘That God who, for the sinner, from His throne of glory 
“aif me. 


« Can we go into the churches, ’midst the great ones and 
the prow : 
And feel that all are equal in His sight before Him 
ed P 


bow 
Or in cold and draughty corners are we forced to stand and 
wai 
While the beadle or the verger ushers in the rich and 
great ?” 


So long as society continues to be formed of 


the same materials of which it is at present 
composed, and churches are built by con- 
tributions, and salaries and benefices are 
discharged in cash, we fear the beadle and 
the verger will usher in the rich, without 
paying similar attentions to the poor ; but 
there is no reason whatever why the latter 
should be left shivering in cold and draughty 
corners. Churches are certainly not m- 
tended for the exclusive accommodation of 
the wealthy ; and wherever such unchristian 
distinctions are drawn as that very properly 


condemned by Mrs. Broderip, the sooner 


they are abolished the better for the credit 
of the Establishment. 


The versification of these little pieces is 


sometimes, but not very often, faulty, and 
there is occasionally a confusion of tenses 
arising from that “license” of clipping and 
transposing, for which Mrs. Broderip is less 
responsible than some of her predecessors, 


who have brought sundry offences against 
Priscian and common sense into vogue, 3 


justifiable poetical trespasses. But uo re 


sults of melody, or pictorial diction, or in- 
genious structure can justify a violation of the 
vulgarest rule of grammar ; and all writers, 


in prose or verse, who aim at excellence, 


shduld be careful how they corrupt the lan- 
guage by abuses which, undetected by the eyes 
of the multitude, very much resemble in their 
effects the silent action of the rot in timber. 
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condition of the working classes, and through. 
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the Interpolation of the Vowel-Letters in the Text 
It ‘Hebrew Bible, By Charles William Wall, D.D. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co, London: Whittaker 


and Co. 
ist the Town and Parish of Tetbury, By the 
The Hie T. Lee, M.A. J. H. and J. Parker, 


Unprotected Females in Norway ; or, the Pleasantest Way of 
0. 


elling there. G. Routledge and Co, 

tease Sebastopol ; being Selections from the Journal 
and Correspondence of the late Major G. Ranken, R.E. 
By his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. C. Westerton, 

A Woman's Story. By Mrs. S, C. Hall, Three Vols, Hurst 
and Blackett. ; ; ’ 

Married or Single? By Miss Sedgwick. Knight and Son. 

The Transportation Question. By Matthew B. Hale, M.A. 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. ; 

Synthese de la Langue Anglaise avec la traduction en regard, 
Par T. Robertson. Paris: A. Derache. London: Dulau 


The mjoattieh Law List and Legal Directory for 1857. By 
Edward Ravenscroft. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
In the charter chest of many a decayed borough 
and secluded parish of England, there may yet lie 
materials which historians would prize for their ac- 
counts of the condition of the country in past ages. 
Mr. Lee has found a treasure of this kind at Tet- 
bury, in the county of Gloucester; and by gather- 
ing information from other sources, he has made a 
large and interesting volume, one of the best speci- 
mens of a topographical monograph that has re- 
cently come under our notice. The history of the 
town of Tetbury is related, from the time of the 
Romans and Saxons, down to the days of railways, 
dispensaries, and savings’-banks. The survey of 
Tetbury, as described in Domesday Book, the 
siege of Tetbury Castle by King John, the capture 
of the town by Colonel Massie, in the Civil War, 
and other public events, are noted, but more valua- 
ble are the records of some of the more domestic 
occurrences. The account of the government and 
management of the town, by feoffees and bailiffs, 
and the laws of the grammar school in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and the extracts 
from the parish registers, and from publie rolls and 
more‘aucient ecclesiastical records relating to Tet. 
bury, present many points full of interest to the 
historical antiquary. A history of the monastery 
and churches forms a separate chapter, as does also 
a notice of the schools, and of the parochial chari- 
ties. The account of the lords of the manor, and 
of the ancient houses connected with the place, 
will interest genealogists as well as the families of 
the names recorded. In appendices are given 
copies of ancient charters and other public and 
private documents, lists of vicars, churchwardens, 
and other functionaries, inscriptions from the parish 
church, and much miscellaneous matter. Notes 
on the geology of Tetbury are contributed by Pro- 
fessor Buckman, of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester. Among the celebrated persons 
connected with the town are some names of note in 
literary annals. John Oldham, the poet, was edu- 
cated at Tetbury school, from which, in 1670, he 
went up to St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. Here 
also was educated Joseph Trapp, afterwards the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, an office which he 
held from 1708 till 1718. Scrope Davies, the inti- 
mate friend of Byron, was son of the vicar of Tet- 
bury. An anecdote respecting Scrope Davies and 
Byron occurs in connexion with the first four lines 
of the sixty-first stanza of ‘ Beppo :’'— 
“Crushed was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 

Who knocked his army down with icy hammer; 

Stopp’d by the elements, like a whaler, or 

A blundering novice in his new French grammar.” 
Byron, in his Journal, May 24, 1834, explains 
the allusion :—“ When Brummell was obliged to 
Tetire to France he knew no French, and having 
obtained a grammar for the purpose of study, our 
friend Scrope Davies was asked what progress he 
had made in French. He responded that ‘ Brum- 
mell had been stopped, like Bonaparte in Russia, 
by the elements.’ I have put this pun into ‘ Bep- 
pe, which is a fair exchange and no robbery, for 
Scrope made his fortune at several dinners, as he 
owned himself, by repeating occasionally, as his 
own, some of the buffooneries with which I had 
encountered him in the morning.” 





Although so many volumes have appeared on the 





Crimean War, the Journal of Six Months at 
Sebastopol, by Major George Ranken, of the En- 
gineers, is an acceptable contribution to the history 
of the siege. Ranken, poor fellow, lost his life by a 
sad accident shortly before the army left the Crimea. 
In fact, his was the last death inthe Crimea. After 
the destruction of the docks and most of the 
public edifices of Sebastopol, Ranken was super- 
intending the demolition of the large naval bar- 
racks, called usually the White Buildings, in the 
Karabelnaia. The mines did not explode com- 
pletely, and on Ranken going forward to relight 
the fuse, the powder hose ignited, and he was 
buried in the ruins before he had time to re- 
treat. His loss was deeply deplored, as he was 
a universal favourite, and had rendered good 
service during the siege. It was he who led the 
ladder-party at the assault of the Redan, which he 
was the first man to enter and the last to leave. 
His narrative of what he witnessed during that 
terrible time is the most complete and clear ac- 
count of the affair that has yet been given. From 
Ranken’s report, there is no doubt that the men 
did not behave with the spirit that might have 
been expected, and that the supports were not up 
in time. He says that the difficulties of entrance 
have been exaggerated by Mr. Russell and others 
not on the spot, The men got in without great 
loss, but they were chiefly raw rectuits lately 
arrived to fill up the ranks of the light division, 
and not the men to have formed a storming party. 
There was mismanagement, undoubtedly, and 
Major Ranken also states that, had the men been 
sent to assist the French to establish themselves 
in the Malakhoff, the attack on the Redan would 
have been unnecessary at all. In his Journal of 
the siege a suggestion occurs, the reasonableness 
of which must at once commend itself. The 
system of making troops of the line work in the 
trenches is erroneous. They are not used to such 
work, and make less progress in five hours than a 
‘*navvie” would doin one hour. Besides, men 
cannot work well with heavy accoutrements, and 
buttoned up to the throat. The proper system is 
to have a regular corps to perform such services 
in siege works. The army works’ corps, since 
established, scarcely meets the suggestion of Major 
Ranken, who may well express his surprise that 
the authorities persist in a system that destroyed a 
large proportion of the army in the trenches, 
while the work could have been so much more 
readily accomplished by competent labourers, 
Some very interesting incidents of the siege are 
mentioned in the journal and correspondence, 
which is edited by a brother of Major Ranken. 
A brief biographical sketch is prefixed, from which 
it appears that Major, then Lieutenant, Ranken, 
had been for some time stationed in Canada, where 
he had distinguished himself by his activity and 
public spirit, and that he volunteered to go to the 
Crimea, where he arrived in the middle of Au- 
gust, 1855. He died on the 28th February, 1856. 

Miss Sedgwick is one of the best American 
novelists, but her tale, Married or Single, has the 
disagreeable qualities that appear in all works 
professing to describe good society in the New 
World. With all our respect for the political, 
moral, and social excellences of the better classes in 
the States, the people after all are but a kind of 
“Brummagem ” British. Their love of finery and 
of display, their self-importance and affected 
superiority, their over-refinement in all that is 
artificial, and their under-breeding in what is 
founded on natural nobility and taste—all this is 
reflected in the language in which their own most 
popular writers describe life in America. Take 
any two or three sentences at random, and the 
absence of the delicacy of feeling and taste, rarely 
wanting in female writers of corresponding rank 
in the old country, will be observed. ‘Uncle 
Walter, who had lingered at the landing of the 
marble staircase to look at a very tolerable fresco 
copy of Guido’s Awrora, joined us. Mrs: Milnor 
laid her hand on his arm; he shrunk from her 
touch. He is as electrical as a cat, and cannot 
endure contact with a person to whom he is an- 
tagonistic. Nothing daunted by his repulsion, 





she asked him, in an eager tone, if he knew who 
the lady was sitting silent at the other end of 
the room? ‘Is there any one silent in this 
Babel? replied Uncle Walter, without more 
directly. honouring the question. ‘How funny 
you always are, Mr. Herbert! I mean the lady 
in the lemon-coloured silk, with a green bonnet 
and scarlet geraniums, who sits under the Cupid 
and Psyche.’” And, again, we read, “The 
woman is incessant. She butters me with presents. 
Both slippers and a smoking-cap were sent anony- 
mously, and labelled, ‘Worked by the giver’s 
hand.’ Then came a dressing-case with her name 
full blown out. This I returned, with a savage 
note, saying my small apartment allowed me no 
room for superfluities.” Ifthe matter of a book 
were ever so superior, and there is much that is 
good in Miss Sedgwick’s tale, Married or Single, 
this style must be disagreeable to English readers 
of ordinary refinement and cultivated taste, except 
Mr. Dickens and other influences have done more 
harm than we imagine. 

The Rev. Matthew B. Hale, M.A., late Arch- 
deacon of Adelaide, and Bishop-designate of Perth, 
Western Australia, has drawn up a statement of 
his views on the difficult and important transpor- 
tation question. It is very satisfactory that an 
ecclesiastical dignitary who has paid special atten- 
tion to this subject, and whose sentiments and 
opinions are on the whole most worthy of approval, 
has been appointed to that sphere of labour. We 
know that his zealous services will not be wanting 
to carry out whatever measures my be planned by 
the Government in regard to convicts. The short 
period already passed by Mr. Hale in Western 
Australia has supplied him with some personal 
experience of the colony, and will enable him to 
give useful hints in this country, where he has 
unexpectedly returned, instead of proceeding to 
Syney for ordination, as was previously arran 
This treatise was in fact written on board shipduring 
his voyage’ to England. Some public measures 
have been adopted since the time of his er 
Australia, but the main topics of his essay stil 
require to be urged. Mr. Hale pleads that 
Western Australia should have more of the fea- 
tures of a reformatory colony than a penal settle- 
ment. In carrying out his suggestions on this 
ground, an important element which he urges is the 
providing a sufficient number of female convicts, as 
the only method of extricating the social and moral 
condition of a large portion of the colonial popula- 
tion from its present degraded and unnatural state. 
He urges also the expediency of requiring, from con- 
victs with tickets of leave, a proper period of pro- 
bation under guard after their arrival, with various 
other practical suggestions bearing the stamp of 
reasonableness, and showing an earnest desire for 
the welfare of the convicts as well as the prosperity 
of the colony. 

Mr. T. Robertson has long enjoyed celebrity as an 
Engiish teacher in Paris, where his method has the 
distinction of being known as the lobertsonian 
system. It is similar to that which is familiar 
under other names in this country, and the work 
now published exemplifies the system as applied to 
translations, the English and French being printed 
on opposite pages. The larger part of the volume 
is occupied by an original tale entitled Charles 
Saville, amusing enough in its incidents and its 
style, but of these we refrain from giving an 
criticism, merely remarking that the book is w 
adapted for exercise in the translation of one lan- 
guage into the other. Purposely a large number 
of peculiar phrases and idioms are introduced, the 
rendering of which into corresponding terms may 
prove of use to advanced students, though pre- 
senting much matter that is likely to be seldom 
of practical application for ordinary pupils. Mr. 
Robertson seems to be an original and energetic 
teacher and interpreter. 

The Index Juridicus, or Scottish Law List and 
Legal Directory, edited by Edward Ravenscroft, is 
a book indispensable for local use, and containing 
much matter of interest for occasional reference in 
any part of the kingdom. It presents correct and 
complete lists of the judges and officers of the 
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to the signet, and certificated practitioners in Scot- 
land, corresponding to the barristers, solicitors, and 
attorneys in England ; with various other lists and 
indices connected with the legal profession. The 
volume also contains all the more important new 
statutes of recent date affecting Scotland, such as 
the New Bankruptcy Act, the Act for Abolishing 
the Court of Exchequer, and for transferring its 
business to the Court of Session, the Mercantile 
Law Amendment Act, and sundry others. A 
Faculty of Actuaries has lately been established in 
Scotland, of the members of which a list is given ; 
and an appendix contains full inforination about 
Scottish Insurance companies, and English com- 
panies having agencies in Scotland. It is a most 
useful book of reference. During the trial that 
has recently occupied so large a share of public 
attention, we had it by us, and learned the names 
and official position of various functionaries, such 
as the Dean of Faculty, and Procurator Fiscal, 
and other information not to be readily obtained 
without a Scottish prompter to interpret and 
explain. The name of the Lord Advocate, Mon- 
creiff, is known from his being in Parliament, 
but many readers of the eloqtent speech of the 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates do not know the 


unofficial name of John Inglis, the ablest man at 
the Scottish bar. 


New Editions. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. 1842, By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. New 
al: Chapman and Hall. 


Pastor in his Closet ; or, a Help to the Devotions of the 
Clergy. the Rev. John Armstrong, D.D. Second 


B 
Edition. i. H. and J. Parker. 
THe Irish Sketch-book, by M. A. Titmarsh, ori- 
ginally published in 1843, forms a volume of the 
new edition of Mr. Thackeray's collected works. 
With the humour and spirit for which the author 
is distinguished, this work has also a historical 
interest, as presenting faithful sketches of Irish life 
and matiners fifteen years ago. .Many things are 
altered since then, but the fundamental character 
of the people, and all that distinguishes them from 
any other nation, is immutable, and the sketches 
are as lifelike and amusing now as when they first 
appeared. Mr. Thackeray has since acquired a 
higher position in literature, and there will be 
many new readers of the work, while those who 
were delighted with it before will again enjoy its 
perusal. It was dedicated to Charles Lever, as a 
friend and a good Irishman ; and the two authors 
are now simultaneously reaping the rewards and 
honours of their earlier literary labours, the 


Writings of both being at present published in col- 
lected series. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


A Visit to Schamyl, Translated from the German, with 
Notes, John W. Parker and Son. 


Constitutional Loyalty. A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Drummond Percy Chase, M.A. 
J, H. and J, Parker. 

Palmerston and the Suez Canal. Two Letters. By 
Daniel Adolphus Lange, Esq. Richardson, Brothers. 
Dakine the progress of the Russian war, surprise 
was often expressed at the comparative inactivity 
of Schamyl and his mountaineers.. This was partly 
explained by the renowned Imam of Dhagestan 
having recently received from St. Petersburg his 
éldest fon Djemala-Din, who had been carried off 
after the storming of Achulgo, in 1839, when seven 

rs of age, and brought up in the Russian army. 

n the spring of 1854 he was restored to Schamyl 
in exchange for some Russian prisoners of distinc- 
tion, jally the wife and family of Prince 
ehavtchavadzé. The author of the narrative of 
a Visit to Schamyl belonged to the detachment sent 
by General Baron Nicolaij, commander of the 
Homiat troops in the district, to be present at the 
exchange of prisoners. The narrative was pub- 
lished at Berlin in 1855, and is now translated 
from the German. It contains a striking account 
of this themorable incident in the history of the 
wars of the Caucasus, and records some interest- 
ing notices of Schamyl and his people. Djemala- 
Din has been poe gt Russi by train- 
ing in Europe, and in 1854 he was serving with 




















a regiment of lancers in Poland. His influence, 
it is supposed, had much effect in preventing the 
diversion which it was thought Schamyl could 
have made, by threatening Tiflis, during the war. 
Under the title of Constitutional Loyaity, a 
sermon is published, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Saturday, June 20th, on the anni- 
versary of Her Majesty’s Accession, by Drummond 
Perey Chase, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, and Fellow of Oriel. The sermon is of an 
ordinary kind, with reflections suitable to the occa- 
sion, to the speaker, and to the audietice. But the 
point of the pamphlet seems to be in the Appen- 
dix, consisting of a protest against the decision of 
the House of Lords in the Matrimonial and Divorce 
Bill. The Lord Chancellor-closed his speech by 
saying that ‘‘cleryymen are bound by the law of 
the land, and must obey it. There was no saying 
where what are called conscientious scruples were 
toend. If the law of the land declared that it was 
proper to allow certain parties to be married, it 
was a law that must be obeyed.” Mr. Chase 
remarks on this, ‘Is it too much to say that the 
clergy are the only class of Her Majesty's subjects 
who are presumed to be incapable of conscientious 
sctuples, or forbidden to give effect to them ?”’ The 
simple reply is, that when any class of subjects 
are servants of the state, and receive public money, 
there is a voluntary renunciation of perfect 
personal liberty. An officer of the army may have 





conscientious scruples, but he is bound to obey 
orders, and he does not complain, because he occu- 
pies and retains his position by his own choice. 
Not a few of the Fellows of Oriel have been 
driven by the difficulty of their position to join the 
Church of Rome, but we trust Mr. Chase will be 
more discreet. 

The Suez Canal scheme we have always regarded 
as impracticable on account of physical obstacles, 
not in the actual execution of the work, but in the 
impossibility of obtaining and maintaining deep 
enough water at either extremity, without con- 


structing miles of piers, which would swallow up 


all the money that could be raised. Mr. Daniel 
Adolphus Lange, a coadjutor of M. Lesseps in his 
attempt to persuade the merchants of this country 
of the feasibility of the project, has published a 
very indignant reply to Lord Palmerston’s decisive 
condemnation pronounced last week in the House 
of Commons. While slightly referring to the en- 
gineering difficulties, the Premier dwelt chiefly on 
political objections, affirming that the canal would 
raise troublesome diplomatic questions, and would 
disturb ‘‘the balance of power,” by tending to the 
separation of Egypt from Turkey. Mr. Lange 
denies this, and maintains that the Turkish empire 
would be consolidated by the canal ; complaining 
also of Lord Palmerston putting political theories 
in the way of commercial progress. The argument 
of Lord Palmerston in regard to the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire was certainly unworthy of the 
subject, and his statement of the physical difficul- 
ties of the scheme would have alone proved quite 
as effectual in preventing its being received with 
favour by British capitalists. Mr. Lange, indeed, 
says that no pecuniary aid was asked from the 
mercantile classes here, and the object seems to 
have been to gain aid from the Government. But 
this is now hopeless, and the Suez Canal, except 
the French Emperor should take it up, will still 
remain one of the grand dreams of history. ° 
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List of New Books. 
Ahn’s (F.) German Reading Book, 1°mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Albert's (Prince) Speeches and Addresses, 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Armstrong’s (J.) Pastor in his Closet, 2nd edit., 12mo, sewed, 2s. 
Bunger’s |W.) Travelling Conversation. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Calendar of State Papers, 16083—1610, edited by Green, Svo, 128. 6d. 
Carr's (J.) Heroes’ Wreaths, foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Educational Course—Mathematical Science, by Davies, 2s. 
Children at Home, 3rd edit., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Collier’s (C.) Plague of Athens, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Commoh Objects on the Seashore, illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 38. 6d. 
Constable’s (H.) Parochial Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Darby's (J. N.) Synopsis of the Bible, vol. 1. post 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Tiiekens’s (C.) Pic-Nic Papers, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
gall’s (J. D.) Shooting Simplified, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ali’s First French Course with Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Harvey's (W. H.) Seaside Book, 4th edit., foolscap 8vo, cloth, 58. 
Henfrey’s(A.) Elementary Course of Botany , post $vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Hewitson’s (W. C.) Exotic Butterflies, vol. 1, 4to, hif.-mor., £5 5s. 
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Hibberd’s (8.) Rustic Adornments, post 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., 14s. 
Hill’s (M.) Sabbath Made for Man, 8vo, ci., 10s. 6d., cr. 8yo, Cl., 88. 














Hopkinson’s (J.) Indicator, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

James's (J. A.) Young Man’s Guide, new edit., 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Ket.’s (Bishop) Selections from Poetical Works, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Lee's (A. I.) History of Town, &c., of Tetbury, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Lorimer’s (J.) Political Progress, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Marzaret Cecil, by Cousin Kate, néw edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
McLean's (A. 'T.) Oran, and other Poems, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
Nisbet's (A.) Digestion, &c., post 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Otta’s Manual of Detections of Poisons, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Piain Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Poll Book (The) for South Lincolnshire, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Pusey’s 'E. B.) Councils of the Church, 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Railway Library, vol. 150—Prairie Bird, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Raikes’ (H.) Sermons and Essays, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Reade’s (T. B.) Rural Poems, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. 
Robinson's Treasury of Ornamental Art, royal 8vo, cloth, £3 13s, 6d, 
St. Leonard; or,The Missionary, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
Sheltering Vine ; Selections by Lady Northeck, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Steinmetz’s (H.) Accidence of German Grammar, 12mo, cl., ls. 6d. 
Symond’s (Rev. W.S.) Stones of the Valley, foolseap 8vo, cloth, §s, 
Talfra, by C. W. Hoskins, Esq., 4th edit., !2mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Templeton’s (W.) Workshop Companion, new edit., 12mo, bds., 5s, 
Troliope’s (Mrs ) Attractive Man, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Unprotected Females in Norway, illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a, 
Vega’s Logarithmic Tables, translated by Fischer, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Williams's Prize Essay on the Smoke Nuisance, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d, 
‘W man’s (A.) Story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 3 vols., 8vo,cl., £1 ls. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE MEMORY OF DR. EDWARD TURNER, 


[A Professor of Chemistry in University College, London} 
whose bust has been placed in the Museum of the College 
by a subscription of the students. The entire of the stu. 
dents of the medical class, amounting to about 400, fol- 
lowed him to the grave.] 

FRrieEnD of our hearts!—alas! too quickly gone, 

So early numbered with the honour’d dead ! 

Still doth thy glancing eye intelligent 

Live cherish’d by affection’s memory. 

The open heart, the cheerful tone were thine, 

The lively mien to life’s young morning given, 

That made the light of science erudite, 

Like friendship round the heart of youth to twine, 

Thy theme, so fraught with beauty exquisite, 

Had place in ancient fabled chaos, ere 

The planets, in ethereal glory balanc’d, 

Began their everlasting circles in 

Th’ illumined heavens :—and now, by deep research, 

Become all brilliant with unborrow’d light, 

Throws radiance o’er the neighb'ring sciences, 

Revealing secrets else impenetrable. 

Still live a treasure in our memories, 

And may thy peaceful happy dying hour, 

So full of joy, yet tell to all aroun 

The blessedness that faith in Christ can give 

The last, the closing scene of life. 


B.C. 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 
TueE following letter, from the Hon. Charles Av- 
gustus Murray, H.M. Envoy to Persia, has been 
handéd to us for publication by Sir Charles 
Lyell :— 
“ Baghdad, May 23, 1857. 

“*My dear Sir Charles,—We have lately wit- 
nessed here a phenomenon so strange, that a brief 
description of it may not be uninteresting to you. 
On the 20th instant, a few minutes before 6 P.M., 
(which is here about an hour before sunset,) I was 
sitting with my mirza reading some Persian letters, 
when on a stidden I became sensible of an unusual 
obscuration of the light on the paper ; I jumped up, 
and going to the window, saw a huge black cloud 
approaching from the north-west, exactly as if a 
pall were being drawn over the face of the heavens. 
Tt must have travelled with considerable rapidity, 
for in less than three minutes we were enveloped 
in total darkness, a darkness more intense than an 
ordinary midnight when neither stars nor moon 
are visible. Groping my way amidst chairs and 
tables, I succeeded in striking a light, and then 


feeling assured that a simoom of some kind was ° 


coming on, I called to my servants to come Up 
and shut the windows, which were all open, the 
weather having been previously very sultry. 

they were doing so, the wind increased, and bore 
with it such a dense volume of dust or sand, that 
before they could succeed in closing the windows 
the room was entirely filled, so that the tables and 
furniture were speedily covered. Meanwhile oe 
panic seized the whole city, the Armenians 
other Christian sects rushed through the gloom to 
confess and pray in the churches ; women 
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and beat their breasts in the streets ; and the men 
of all classes prostrated themselves in prayer, be- 
lieving that the end of the world had arrived. 
After a short time the black darkness was succeeded 
by a red lurid gloom, such as I never saw in any 
part of the world, and which I can only liken in 
imagination to the effect that might be produced 
if all London were in conflagration in a heavy 
November fog ; to me it was more striking (I may 
almost say fearful) than the previous utter dark- 
ness, and reminded me of that ‘ darkness visible’ 
in which the poetic genius of Milton placed the 
demons and horrid shapes of the infernal regions. 
This lurid fog was doubtless occasioned by the rays 
of the western sun shining obliquely on the dense 
mass of red sand or dust which had been raised 
from some distant desert, and was borne along 
upon the blast. I inclose you a specimen of the 
dust. The Arabs here think that it-came from 
the Nejd. The storm seems to have travelled in 
a circular direction, having appeared first from the 
south; then south-west, then west, then north- 
west, After about two hours it had so far passed 
away, that we were able to open the windows 
again and breathe the outer air. It cannot have 
been a simoom, for during those which I have 
experienced in Arabia and Egypt the wind is hot 
and stifling. On the 20th the wind was high; but 
only oppressive from the dense mass of dust that it 
carried with it.—I remain, &c. 
“*Cu. A. Murray.” 


** Prof. J. Quekett, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, having kindly examined the specimen 
of red dust from Baghdad, which accompanied 
Mr. Murray's letter, has informed Sir Charles 
Lyell that he could detect, under the microscope, 
only inorganic particles, such as quartz-sand, in 
the dust. There are no relics of Diatomacer ap- 
parent ; and, though a small portion of calcareous 
matter was present in the sand, yet he could observe 
10 microscopic shells or other organic matter. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Mr. Hawxrys’ Report of the Arrangement and 
Acquisitions of the Department of Antiquities of 
the British Museum is this year one of unusual 
interest. 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. 
I.—Arrangement. 

Public Galleries, —A farther portion of the large 
Sculptures in the Egyptian Gallery has been fixed 
on polished granite pedestals, and explanatory 
titles have been painted on these, and on other 
pedestals of Sculptures. 

The Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Sepulchral 
Monuments have been collected in one of the rooms 
of the Basement ; a Columbarium lias been there 
fitted up for the reception of the Roman Cinerary 
Urns ; and considerable progress has been made 
in the arrangement of the entire collection, on a 
system intended to illustrate the different modes of 
sepulture. 

The Bronzes and Ivories from Nimrtd have 
been transferred to new table cases in the Assyrian 
Gallery. 

Two cargoés of Assyrian Antiquities, the first 
brought by the Christiana Carmel, the second by 
the Manuel, the result of excavations carried on by 
Mr. Rassam, Mr. Loftus, and Mr. Taylor, under 
the directions of Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. C, Rawlin- 
son, K.C.B., have been received and unpacked, 
and the Sculptures arranged partly in one of the 
tooms of the Basement, and partly in a small room 
adjoining the Nimréd Side Gallery, for temporary 
exhibition during tle erection of the new apart- 
ment ordered for their reception. 

The large Sculptures from the Pediments of the 

lienon have been transferred to the New Greek 

m, and some progress has beeh made in the 
tarrangement of the other Athenian Monuments 
‘inthis and the Elgin Room. 

A collection of Greek Sepulchral Stele, obtained 

m the Russian Museum of Kertch, and pre- 
sented by the War Depattment, has been arranged 
i the Sepulchral Basement Room. 


The Anglo-Roman Sculptures and Mosaics have 
been re-arranged in the Roman Gallery, which has 
been ornamentally painted. 

The collection of miscellaneous Greek Antiquities, 
excavated by Mr. Newton at Calymnos and in its 
neighbourhood, has been temporarily arranged for 
exhibition, till more permanent provision can be 
made for its accommodation. 

The Temple collection, of which some particulars 
are given under the head of Acquisitions, has been 
packed and removed from Naples to the'Museum, 
and is provisionally arranged for exhibition in the 
second Egyptian Room. 

Amongst the smaller Antiquities, the ‘following 
arrangement has been completed :— 

(a) In the Egyptian collection—102 tablets have 
been catalogued. 205 objects have been mounted. 
46 tablets have been framed and glazed. 5 papyri 
have been unrolled. 11 pieces of papyri have been 
cleaned and mounted. 16 papyri have been framed 
and glazed. 237 labels have been printed. 700 
labels have been painted by the writer. 

(b) In the other collections—57 Assyrian objects 
have been mounted. 272 Assyrian bronze objects 
have been remounted. 124 British objects have 
been mounted. 36 vases, chiefly Greek, have been 
repaired. 

Medal Room.—During the past year the ar- 
rangement of the Greek series of Coins has been 
improved, particularly in the case of the Coins of 
the Nomes of Egypt. The arrangement of the 
Roman Gold Coins has been also improved, and 
the Copper coinage of the Roman families is in 
process of re-arrangement in accordance with the 
latest discoveries. The arrangement of the 
Oriental Coins has been rendered more perfect, 
and some portions of the series have been classed 
afresh. It has been thus necessary to write many 
new cards for the interior of the cabinets, and 
labels for the exterior. 

The unascertained Coins comprised in the col- 
lection have been carefully studied, and the proper 
attributions of several of them determined. 

In addition to the examination of the various 
Coins and Medals offered for purchase, a large 
collection, recently discovered, of Roman Third 
Brass Coins has been carefully examined, and all 
the specimens needed for the Museum selected. 


II.—A cquisitions. 


General Antiquities. — The following may be 
specified as the most important :—A very valu- 
able collection of Italo-Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, chiefly from Magna Grecia, bequeathed by 
the late Hon. Sir William Temple, H.M. Minister 


at the Court of Naples. This collection consists 
of—218 Painted Fictile Vases; 376 Unpainted 
ditto and Terracottas ; 428 objects in Bronze; 34 
objects in lron and Lead; 173 objects in Glass 
and Vitreous Paste; 64 Ornaments in Gold and 
Silver ; 12 Gold Coins ; 41 Carvings in Amber; 
24 Carvings in Ivory and Bone; 60 Engraved 
Gems and Scarabei; 15 Fragments of Roman 
Fresco Painting : 17 Roman Mosaics; 109 Busts, 
Sepulchral Urns, and minor Sculptures in Marble 
and Alabaster. 

Of these, the most interesting portions are, the 
Painted Vases, the Bronzes, and the Specimens 
of Greek and Roman Glass. 

In the First Class may be particularised a mag- 
nificent Krater, with a Painting of the Death of 
Hippolytus ; a very fine and rare globular Vase, 
with an Ornamental Cover and lofty Pedestal; a 
Lekythus, representing the Judgment of Paris ; 
and two large and richly decorated Pater -with 
twisted Handles, all-of the fabric of Ruvo, in 
Apulia ; several small but beautiful Vases, from 
Nola, in Campania, of the best period of Greek 
Art; a Lekythus, from Locri Epi-zephyrii, with 
an Amazonomachia, delineated in outline on a 
white ground; a tall Vase from the ancient 
Gnatia, of unusual form and very florid ornamen- 
tation; and a remarkably fine Rhyton, in the 
form of a Mule’s Head, of Nolan manufacture. 

Of the Terracottas the most valuable are a very 
large Krater, with Figures of Horses projecting 
from the sides ; a Vase, with Bas-reliefs, covered 








with a blue vitreous glaze ; several Rhytons termi- 
nating in the Heads of Animals ; and three late, 
but curious, Polychrome Vases, decorated with 
Human Heads in relief, from Canosa, in Apulia. 

Among the Bronzes may be mentioned a small 
but very beautiful Bust of a youthful Faun ; some 
very fine Specimens of Greek Armour from Ruvo, 
comprehending a Breast and Back Plate, a Waist- 
band, some very curiously ornamented Greaves, 
and several Helmets, one engraved with the 
name of Dasimus, the son of Pyrrhus; a Horse’s 
muzzle and bit complete; and a Spur, with a 
rowel and buckle, apparently older than any pre- 
viously known, also from Ruvo. ‘T'o these may be 
added a very beautiful Bronze Statue of the 
youthful Bacchus, deposited in the Museum by 
Sir W. Temple during his lifetime. 

The Glass Collection includes a beautiful violet- 
coloured Vase, with Handles attached by white 
Masks, from the site of the ancient Atella; some 
unusually fine Specimens of Greek Polychrome 
Vases and Bowls ; and five very rare Figures of 
Birds, from Pozzuoli. 

Among the Gold Ornaments is a small Etruscan 
Necklace, from Corneto, the ancient Tarquinii ; 
and among the Silver, a Patera, with embossed 
Figures, and a Jug, with elegant Handle and 
appliqué decorations. 

The Lead includes a thin Plate, found at Cuma, 
with a Greek Inscription, containing a singular 
imprecation on a woman named Valeria Codra- 
tilla. 

The Mosaics comprise some very ortiamental 
Specimens, particularly one in eight compart- 
ments, representing Fish, and Two Figure-sub- 
jects, with Groups engaged in sacrificial rites. 

Among the Sculptures the finest are a beautiful 
Female Bust, with colour on the hair; a Bust of 
Jupiter in Giallo antico; a Fragment of a fine 
Bas-relief representing Satyrs; and several Cine- 
rary Urns, among which is a very beautiful speci- 
men in Oriental Alabaster, with a Handle deco- 
tated with a Medusa’s Head. 

In addition to the Temple Collection, the 
following miscellaneous acquisitions may be spe- 
cified :— 

I. Egyptian. — A wooden Sepulchral Figure 
bearing the name of Sethos I., presented by 
Walters F. Pratt, Esq. An Historical Papyrus 
of the 3rd year of Rameses the Great, presented 
by Mrs. de Burgh. Two Historical Papyri of 
Rameses IIT., and a Magical Papyrus. A Greco- 
Egyptian Portrait of a Female from a Mummy- 
case. 

II. Assyrian. —The principal objects obtained 
through Sir H. Rawlinson, in the manner referred 
to in a preceding page, are :—Two Statues of the 
God Nebo, inscribed with the name of Semiramis, 
as Queen of Nineveh, and of Pul her husband. A 
Portrait in Bas-relief, of Tiglath-Pileser II. A 
Bas-relief representing the Father of the Biblical 
Pul, on one side of an inscribed Stele. Twenty- 
two Slabs of Hunting Scenes, from the Palace of 
Ashur-bani-pal III. Three elegantly sculptured 
Pavenient Slabs, from Koyunjik. Three Slabs, 
containing architectural representations, also from 
Koyunjik, and about twenty-four other Slabs, 
containing, for the most part, War Scenes; the 
majority excavated by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. 
Fifty-two cases of Sculptures, the greater part 
from the most recent Palace at Koyunjik, excavated 
by W. K. Loftus, Esq., and containing—Twelve 
Slabs, on which are representations of the return 
of the King from the lion-hunt. Twenty-three 
other Slabs, or portions of Slabs, with Hunting 
Scenes, engraved with peculiar beauty and in-re- 
markable preservation, in which the King Ashur- 
bani-pal IIT. appears slaying Lions, hunting wild 
Asses, sacrificing dead Lions before an Altar, &c. 
The inscription of Sennacherib, in eight pieces, 
recotding the War of that King with Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, which has been cut from the 
Great Bulls at the entrance of Sennacherib’s 
Palace at Koyunjik. A large collection of In- 
scribed Tablets, fragments of Ivory, Iron Work, 
Spears, Axes, &c., from the north-west and central 
Palaces at Nimrtid ; excavated by W, K. Loftus, 
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Esq. A collection of objects from Muqueher, in 
Southern Babylonia (the ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees”), 
consisting of Bronze and Leaden Vessels, Tablets, 
Chains of Iron, &c., together with Stone and Clay 
Instruments from Abu-Shahrein, in the same 
neighbourhood ; excavated by J. E. Taylor, Esq., 
H.M. Vice-Consul, Bussorah. Twelve Cases, the 
results of the researches undertaken by W. K. 
Loftus, Esq., for the Assyrian Excavation Society, 
and containing a large and curious collection of 
Copper Instruments (probably the remains of an 
Assyrian Forge) from Tel Sifr; unbaked and in- 
scribed Tablets of very early date from the same 
place ; inscribed Tablets from Warka, bearing the 
names of Seleucus and Antiochus, in Cuneiform 
writing ; together with some curiously painted 
Cones from the same place; presented by the 
Assyrian Excavation Society. A small conical 
Clay Cylinder, containing notices of the works of 
Nebuchadnezzar; presented by the Duke of 
Somerset. Several fragments of Cylinders and 
inscribed Bricks from the New Palace at Koyun- 
jik, Sinkara, the Birs-i-Nimréd, and Zurghal ; 
procured through the exertions of Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson, K.C.B. A collection of engraved Cylinders, 
Gems, and Seals, consisting of twenty-seven 
Cylinders, and many Seals in Agate, Cornelian, 
Lapis Lazuli, &c. ; purchased of T. K. Lynch, 
Esq. A collection of ten Cylinders and Seals in 
Agate, Cornelian, and Lapis Lazuli; purchased of 
W.S. W. Vaux, Esq. 

III.—Greek. A collection of Antiquities from 
Dardanus, Ophrynium, Novum Ilium, and the 
Cemetery of Troy; excavated by J. Brunton, 
Esq., of Her Majesty’s Civil Hospital, Renkioi ; 
presented by the Right Honourable Lord Pan- 
mure. Marble Head of an heroic personage, pro- 
bably of a son of Niobe; from the collection of 
the late S. Rogers, Esq. Two very fine Vases, 
found at Athers ; from the collection of the late 
8. Rogers, Esq. A collection of Painted Vases, 
Terracottas, and other Objécts, comprising a 
Panathenaic Vase, bearing the name of Nicocrates, 
Archon of Athens in the year of the Battle of 
Issus, B.C. 333, together with a Sepulchral Stele ; 
from excavations at Tolemata, Tukera, and Ben- 
Gh4zi (in the ancient Cyrenaica), conducted by F. 
H.S. Werry, Esq., Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
of Ben-Ghdzi. A large painted Vase, from Alta- 
mura, and a smaller Vase, bearing the name of 
the painter, Epictetos, and the potter, Pistoxenos ; 
purchased at Naples, at the time of the removal of 
the Temple Collection. A valuable collection of 
Antiquities, consisting of Gold Ornaments, Gems, 
Pottery, Glass Vessels, and other objects, the 
contents of thirty-three graves. The objects seem, 
for the most part, to . contemporary with the 
Second Punic War. From excavations at Tharros, 
in Sardinia, conducted by Cavaliere Cara of Cagliari. 
A collection of Antiquities, discovered on the site 
of the Temple of Apollo, at Calymnos, and ina 
neighbouring cemetery, by Charles T. Newton, 
Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul at Mytilene ; presented 
by the Right Hon. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
A collection of Marbles, chiefly inscribed, and of 
Vases and Térracottas, procured by ©. T. New- 
ton, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul, Mytilene. A col- 
lection of objects in Terracotta, together with 
fragments of Vases and Glass; procured from ex- 
cavations in the English. Camp at Sebastopol ; 
presented by Col. Munro, H.M. 39th Regiment. 

IV. £truscan.—A very fine Gold Necklace and 
Ring, found at Vulci, and published in the ‘ Monu- 
menti dell’ Instituto Archeologico.’ 1854. A 
bronze Mirror, with an Etruscan inscription, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispon- 
denza,’ 1851; purchased at Naples. 

Vv. a.—A Silver Cup, ornamented with 
Storks and Aquatic Birds ; published in the ‘ Mo- 
numenti dell’ Instituto Archeologico.’ 1854. A 
Mosaic, representing a Lion bound by Cupids, of 
very minute work and good execution, from the 
neighbourhood of Naples; purchased at the time 
of removing the Temple collection. A collection 
of Gems, mounted as Rings, twenty-nine in num- 
ber ; and chiefly representing early Christian sym- 


procured from the Museum at Kertch; presented 
by Captain Loring, R.N., H.M.S. Furious. A 
collection of Glass Vessels, also from Kertch ; pre- 
sented by Captain Giffard, R.N., H.M.S. Leopard. 
Two Sepulchral Bas reliefs, with Figures on them, 
from Kertch, presented by C. A. Courtney, R.N. 
A collection of miscellaneous sculptures, consisting 
of Sixteen Tablets, chiefly sepulchral ; four Frag- 
ments of Statues, one Corinthian Capital, and 
twenty-two Miscellaneous Bas-reliefs; removed 
from Kertch by Dr. Macpherson and Captain 
Westmacott, and presented by the Right Hon. 
Lord Panmure. A collection of Antiquities, exca- 
vated at Kertch ; and consisting of several very 
fine Glass Vases, Bronze and Terracotta Vessels, 
Lamps, and Fragments of Ivory, together with 
some fibulz, probably of Varangian work ; pre- 
sented by Dr. Macpherson, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

VI. British Collection.—A collection of Urnsand 
Stone Implements, found in a Kist-vaen, in Jersey. 
Two Urns and other objects, found in Aberdeen- 
shire; presented by C. E. Dalrymple, Esq. An 
extensive collection of Antiquities, formed by 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq., and chiefly discovered 
in London. It comprises remains of the British, 
Roman, Saxon, and Medieval inhabitants of that 
city, and has been described in a catalogue pub- 
lished by Mr. Smith, before the collection was ac- 
quired by the Museum. A Pig of Lead, bearing 
the name of Vespasian, found at Hint’s Common, 
Staffordshire. A Bas-relief, representing the Dee 
Matres, found at Lincoln, and presented by —— 
Moore, Esq. A Sepulchral Inscription found at 
Irchester, Northamptonshire, and presented by 
William Allen, Esq. An Ancient Irish Bronze 
Instrument, probably a Steel-yard. An Irish Ena- 
melled Brooch, A portion of an Embroidered 
Horse-Trapping, with the Arms of William de 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, who died a.p. 1240. 
Published in the ‘Vetusta Monumenta.’ Three 
Seals for the Liberation of Wool, of the time,of 
Edward III., two of them for Caermarthen and 
one for Lincoln ; presented by Mrs. Piggott. Seal 
of the Sub-Dean of Chichester; presented by the 
Rev. T. Mozley. Bronze Weight, with the arms 
of: England and Cornwall, found at Greenwich ; 
presented by G. Corner, Esq. A very fine English 
Watch, of about a.p. 1600; presented by Felix 
Slade, Esq. The Signet Ring of Mary Queen of 
Scots 


VII. Medieval.—A collection of Ivory Carvings 
formed by Mr, Maskell, and consisting of about 170 
specimens. It comprises many pieces of the 
greatest rarity and merit. Three Ivory Carvings ; 
presented by Felix Slade, Esq. A Cross, orna- 
mented with Enamel, of the twelfth century. A 
Stamp for making the leaden Bulle of Pope Paul 
II. Forty-eight matrices of Seals. 

VIII. Ethnographical.—A collection of Mexican 
Antiquities; presented by Lady Webster. Two 
Bas-reliefs found near Peshawdr, in the Upper 
Panjéb; presented by Captain Bowden. Two 
Heads in Terracotta from the Panjéb ; presented 
by Lady Rivett Carnac. Fifteen Musical Instru- 
ments from China; presented by his Excellency 
Sir John Bowring. A collection of Spear Heads 
from Nipd4l ; presented by Dr. Murray. 

B. Coins and Medals.—The following table 
shows the number, and classification, of the acqui- 
sitions under this head :— 

Gold. Silver, Copper. 
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To these must be added five Cufic Glass Coins. 
Of these, 652 remain unregistered. Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Collection of London Antiquities com- 
prises a large number of Roman Coins, which, with 
the exception of two included in the above enume- 
ration, it is proposed to place with the Antiqui- 





bols and subjects. A collection of Glass Vessels 


Room, or as too ill preserved for the Numismatic 
series. 

The Sardinian Collection formed by Signor Cara 
likewise contains a considerable number of Greel 
Roman, and Byzantine Coins, which will be treated 
in the same manner as those just mentioned, for 
the same reasons. 

These two collections are therefore excluded 
from the enumeration given above. 

The acquisitions of the past year, though less 
numerous than in some former years, comprise an 
unusual number of examples of the highest im. 
portance, 

In the Greek series the following Coins may be 
specified:—A Pentadrachm, or, possibly, Medal- 
lion, of Hieronymus, King of Syracuse, of extreme 
rarity ; a Didrachm of Lete in Macedonia, pre- 
senting a new variety of type ; three fine Tetra- 
drachms of the Kings of Bithynia ; a Hemidrachm 
of Pixodarus, King of Caria, of a new type ; a fine 
Cistophorus of Laodicea in Phrygia; a Tetra- 
drachm of Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
struck in Bactriana ; three Tetradrachms of Euthy- 
demus, one of Antimachus, and one of Demetrius, 
severally, Kings of Bactriana, the last of these is 
believed to be unique. The series of Greek Coins 
struck under Roman government has been en- 
riched by the purchase of 66 Copper Coins of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, in the finest preservation, in- 
cluding an unpublished one of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, one of Julia Paula, Annis 
Faustina, Julia Mesa, and Tranquillina respec- 
tively, and two of Gordianus I., Africanus. 

The most important addition to the Roman 
series has been made in the purchase of 116 Aurei 
taken from a larger number found in the Regency 
of Tunis, All these, excepting one, which was 
selected on account of its rarity as a ‘restored 
coin,’ are in the highest possible condition. 
Among them may be specified, on account of their 





rarity, ten Aurei of Commodus, and five of Cris- 


pina ; and, for their great beauty, many of those 
of Antoninus Pius, and of the two Faustinas. 
Among the Roman Gold Coins acquired may be 
also particularised an Aureus of Tetricus and his 
son, believed to be unique, and another of Maxi- 
mianus I., struck at London. The most impor- 
tant additions to the Copper series are an unique 
third brass coin of Carausius, with a full-faced 
portrait ; and 77 specimens of Coins of the same 
class, struck during the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and his immediate successors, the result 
of the examination of a hoard lately found in 
Sussex. 

The most valuable addition to the Oriental series 
is an ancient Persian Silver Coin of an extremely 
rare type, nearly resembling two already in the 
Collection which were procured from Mr. Rich. 
The Parthian series has also been improved: while 
to the Modern Oriental class considerable additions 
have been made, especially to the cabinets of Om- 
miade, Georgian, Persian, Tunisian, and Cufic 
glass money. 

The additions to the Medieval and Modern part 
of the Collection comprise many important coins. 
The series of Ostrogoths in Italy, Visigoths in 
Spain, and Vandals of Carthage, have been im- 
proved. To‘the Spanish Coins have been added 
four in Gold, two of Henry III. of Castile, and 
two of John II. of Arragon ; and to the Belgian, 
several coins of the Bishops of Liege, from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. The Swiss Collec- 
tion has been greatly improved, especially by the 
gift, by F. de Salis, Esq., of a large Gold Coin of 
Ulrich von Federspiel, Bishop of Coire (1692-1728), 
a Gold Testoon of the Canton Lucerne, and a Silver 
Coin of Gubert de Salis, all rare, and the second 
extremely so. A Denier and Obole of Bishop 
Conrad of Geneva (1038), of the greatest rarity, 
have been acquired by purchase. In the _— 
series may be specified a rare Coin of Como ; — 
additions of importance to the Coins of Naplesa 
Sicily, to the Papal money, particularly a Silver 
Coin of Clement VII., by Benvenuto Cellini, to 
the money of Savoy, and to that of Venice. Th 
the German series, the Coins of the Dukes of Bo- 





ties, either as duplicates of examples in the Medal 
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of the Archiepiscopate of Treves, and of the Teu- 
tonic Order, have received valuable additions. 

The English Collection has been enriched by the 
acquisition of Mr, Roach Smith’s series of London 
Tokens. 

#,% The number of visitors to the Medal Room 
from Christmas 1855 to Christmas 1856 has been 
2299, showing an increase of 853 on the number 


of the preceding year. Epwarp Hawkins. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Tue British Museum is, we understand, soon to 
be enriched by a new collection of antiquities. 
These, the fruit of the researches instituted at Bu- 
drun, the ancient Halicarnassus, by C. Newton, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s consul at Mitylene, have 
already left Malta, in the steamer Gorgon, and are 
expected to arrive in this country in the course of 
a few days. They all belong to the renowned 
sepulchre of King Mausolus; many slabs from 
which, found worked into the walls of the modern 
town of Budrun, have already been for some years 
in the national collection. The new acquisitions 
are said to be both numerous and valuable, and 
particular mention is made of a colossal statue of 
a horse, weighing nearly seven tons. They will, 
for the present, be placed in one of the basement- 
rooms of the Museum, being that formerly occupied 
by the newspapers, lately removed into the new 
library. Mr. Newton, it will be remembered, was 
formerly senior assistant in the antiquities depart- 
ment, and author, among many other learned 
works, of a paper containing an elaborate conjec- 
tural restoration of the very monument which it 
has now been his fortune to explore. 

The Post-office authorities have announced an 
important extension of the privileges of newspaper 
transmission to India—the payment of one penny, 
franking. a paper not exceeding four ounces in 
weight to any part of the Indian empire vid 
Southampton, and threepence vid Marseilles. 
These rates have hitherto only covered the transit 
to India, but now they include the subsequent 
carriage in the interior of the country, a privilege 
that will greatly increase the circulation of British 
newspapers in the East. Every means that tends 
to facilitate and extend communication between 
India and England is of great importance at the 
present crisis. Few could have anticipated that 
at the very time that the centenary anniversary of 
the battle of Plassy was to be celebrated by a 
monument to Lord Clive, and when the consolida- 
tion of the British empire in the East was spoken 
of in terms of complacent congratulation, a re- 
bellion had broken out by which that authority 
was rudely assailed. A new chapter of Anglo- 
Indian history will be commenced in 1857. How- 
ever alarming the events of these months may 
appear, few doubt that the British power will 
henceforth be more firmly established than ever in 
the country where Clive and Lake, Wellesley and 
Napier gained their laurels, and where men like 
Warren Hastings and Lord William Bentinck laid 
the foundation of a government infinitely better 
for the natives than that of any of their previous 
Tulers, 

The House of Commons has thrown out what 
was called the Literary and Scientific Societies’ 


" Bill, and has very properly done so, considering 


the objects of the supporters of the measure. Mr. 
Hutt introduced the Bill at the instance of the 
Society of Arts, which was a point in its favour, 
but there would have been an opening for abuses 
far outweighing the public advantages of the 
proposal. The state of the case is simply this. 
After Mechanics’ Institutes and similar asso- 
Ciations were first established, the Government 
Was induced to encourage them by exempting the 
buildings occupied for such purposes from local 
tates. So long as this exemption was enjoyed by 
Institutions founded solely for the advancement 
of science or art, there’ was little objectionable in 

privilege ; but unfair advantage was taken of 
the Act, The educational, in the majority of in- 





stances, became secondary to the social objects of 
these institutions, and the subscribers had their 
reading-rooms for the political journal and the 
Magazines, with refreshment-rooms and smoking- 
rooms—clubs, in fact, on a small scale, without 
paying taxes. At length the abuse became so 
clamant, that the courts of law, by several clear 
decisions, curtailed the privileges that had been gra- 
dually assumed, and refused to exempt buildings 
not used for literary and scientific purposes solely. 
Mr. Hutt’s Bill proposed to overturn these deci- 
sions, and to confirm and extend the Act of 6 & 7 
Vict. In the debate Mr. Spooner justly remarked 
that the wealthy London clubs might claim exemp- 
tion from local rates, and Mr. John Locke ob- 
jected to any institutions being supported or 
favoured at the expense of ratepayers who did not 
belong to them. Other members defended the 
principle of exemption, and even proposed to ex- 
tend it. Mr. Bouverie, for instance, thought 
that charitable as well as educational institutions, 
and other buildings, such as diocesan schools, 
ought to be exempt from taxes. This amendment 
was carried by 111 to 82. A proposal that the 
word ‘fine’ should be inserted before ‘arts’ was 
carried by one vote—97 to 96; otherwise work- 
shops and factories might have come within the 
limit of the Act. A proposal to insert the words 
‘or elementary instruction,’ which would have ex- 
empted school buildings, was rejected ; and finally, 
Mr. Hardy's frm: to insert the word ‘exclu- 
sively,’ so as to exclude buildings which were to 
all intents and purposes clubs, was carried by 114 
to 69, on which Mr. Hutt withdrew his Bill, and 
the law remains as before, subject to the decisions 
that have been given in the courts. Every rea- 
sonable encouragement to science, literature, and 
art, we would readily advocate, but it is prepos- 
tetous to seek relief from the ordinary local taxa- 
tion of the country for buildings devoted to the 
‘benefit of those who associate for their own plea- 
sure, and who use educational objects as a pretext 
for exemption. 

A General Meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society will be held on Tuesday, at 
the Tower of London, on which occasion the 
White Tower, with St. John’s Chapel, &c., the 
various Towers, the Armories, &c., will be visited 
and examined, and brief descriptive Notices of the 
Historical Asscciations, the Fortifications, the Ar- 
chitecture, and the Armories of this celebrated 
fortress will be given by some of the leading 
members. The members and friends of the Society 
will assemble on the Tower Green at twelve o’clock 
precisely. It is proposed to hold meetings of the 
Society, early in the autumn, at Westminster 
Abbey and at Hampton Court. 

On Friday, the 10th instant, the following copy- 
rights, the property of Messrs. Addey and Co., 
were sold by Messrs. Southgate and Barrett :— 
The Ocean Child, by Mrs. Harriet Myrtle, small 
8vo, subject to the payment of 10/. to the authoress 
on the production of the second edition, 30 guineas 
(Routledge). Juvenile Books.—The Adventures of 
a Bear, a Dog, and a Cat, by Alfred Elwes, with 
24 illustrations by Harrison Weir, and the en- 
graved wood-blocks, 91 guineas (Routledge). 
Funny Dogs with Funny Tales; the Dogs from 
the pencil of Harrison Weir, the Tales from the 
pens of Robert B. Brough, Alfred Elwes, James 
Hannay, and E. T. Blanchard ; eight illustrations, 
4to, with the engraved wood-blocks, 35 guineas 
(Routledge). Indestructible Books for Children, 
Original Series, printed on linen; including the 
Alphabet, the Primer, Spelling-Book, Expositor, and 
Reading-Bvok ;—these five parts form a volume, 
entitled ‘The Indestructible Lesson - Book,’ 130 
pictures, with tae stereotype plates and engraved 
frontispiece, 200 guineas (W. Kent and Co.) The 
Visible Multiplication Table, printed in colours on 
linen, small 4to, with the stereotype plates for 
printing in two colours, 21 guineas (Routledge). 
A Laughter-Book for Little Folk, from the Ger- 
man, by Madame de Chatelain, with 18 coloured 
conic illustrations by T. Hoseman, and cut wrap- 
per by Kenny Meadows, the stereotype plates, 
and engraved wrapper-block, 31 guineas. New 








Nursery Songs for Children, by Mrs. Follern, with 
the 42 engraved woodcuts and stereotyped engrav- 
ings, 22 guineas. Home for the Holidays, with 
illustrations by Kenny Meadows, foolscap 4to, and 
the engraved wood-blocks, 20 guineas. Happy 
Days of Childhood, by Amy Meadows, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir and Birket Foster, 
small 4to, 25 engraved wood-blocks, with colour- 
blocks for printing in colours, 64 guineas (Rout- 
ledge). Indestructible Books (large print), the 
A B C Book, Easy Words, Easy Spelling and 
Reading, with 32 illustrations, printed on linen, 
and the stereotype plates, 40 guineas (Ward and 
Lock), The Child’s Own Alphabet, Primer, Spell- 
ing-Book and Reading-Book, with 145 illustra- 
tions, and the stereotype plates, printed on cloth, 
80 guineas (Fletcher). Willy's Country Visit, 
with coloured illustrations by Birket Foster, eight 
wood-blocks, the stereotype plates, and colour 
blocks for printing in colours, 28 guineas (Brown). 
The Boy’s Own Sea Stories; Adventures on Board 
a Man-of-War, a Merchantman, and Whaler, with 
12 tinted illustrations, the engraved woodcuts (two 
stereotype), 12 wood-blocks, &c., 38 guineas 
(Ward and Lock). Willie's First Drawing Les- 
sons, by a Lady, with 36 illustrations by P. H. 
Delamotte, Professor of Drawing at King’s Col- 
lege, and the engraved woodcuts, 26 guineas. 
The Charm of Interesting Stories ; Sixty Tales by 
popular authors, and 140 pictures by eminent 
artists ; the stereotype plates, including casts of 
all the cuts, except 11 on wood, 97 guineas (Rout- 
ledge). The Charm of Entertaining Knowledge, 
comprising History, Biography, and Natural His- 
tory, by various authors, with 100 pictures by 
eminent artists ; the stereotype plates, with casts 
of all the cuts, except those cut in wood, 143 
guineas (Routledge)... Merry Tales for Little Folk, 
edited by Madame de Chatelain, with more than 
200 pictures by first-rate artists ; an entirely new 
edition, with new. frontispiece, the stereotype 
plates and engraved woodcuts, including casts of 
the same, 170 guineas (Bohn). Miscellaneous,— 
The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, illustrated 
by J. Absolon, Harrison Weir, and J. Godwin, 
with Notice of his Life and Genius, by Edmund 
Foster Blanchard, foolscap 8vo, 30 engraved wood- 
cuts, 53 guineas (Brown). The Poetical Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by E. H. Wehnert, 
J. Godwin, Harrison Weir, and F. W. Hulme; 
with notice of his Life and Genius, by James Han- 
nay, foolscap 8vo, and 20 engraved woodcuts, 34 
guineas (Brown). The Old Story Teller, from the 
German of Ludwig Bechstein, with 100 illustra- 
tions by L. Richter, crown 8vo, casts of the cuts 
(the originals in Germany), 36 guineas (Bohn). 
The Naturalist’s Pocket Companion, a volume of 
Poetry on the Beauties of Nature, with notes by 
the Rev. Edward Wilson, F.L.S., and 69 illus- 
trations, by W. H. Prior and F. W. Hulme, 
foolscap 8vo, with the engraved wood-blocks, 38 
guineas (Bohn). The Parables of Frederick 
Adolph Krummacher, from the 8th German edi- 
tion (revised by the author), embellished with 40 
engravings by J. R. Clayton, small 4to, with the 
engraved wood-blocks, 57 guineas (Bohn). Lion 
Hunting and Sporting in Algeria, by Jules 
Gerard, the ‘‘ Lion Killer,” from the French, 
illustrated with 12 engravings, from drawings by 
Gustave Dore, and electrotypes of the plates, 
82 guineas (Bohn). The Whist Player. The 
Laws and Practice of Short Whist explained 
and illustrated by Lieut. Col, B * * * *, with 
numerous diagrams printed in colours, imperial 
16mo, half share of copyright for the 2nd and 3rd 
editions, and one-third of the profits for future 
editions ; the wood-blocks for printing in red and 
black, 50 guineas. The sale of these and some 
minor copyrights realized upwards of 20000, 


Béranger, of whose approaching dissolution we 
gave some intimation in our last, died in Paris on 
Thursday. 

The Danish papers announce the death at Copen- 
hagen, on the 23rd of June, of Christian Molbeck, 
at the advanced age of seventy-four. He was 
professor of literature in the University of Copen- 
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hagen, and sub-librarian in the Royal Library. 
Professor Molbeck was one of the most learned 
men of the day, and has written many and valu- 
able works on philology, biography, and the his- 
tory of literature. A few weeks before his death 
he published a pamphlet against the political move- 
ments of the Scandinavian party. Some idea of 
the extent of his writings may be formed from the 
fact that the mere enumeration of his published 
works occupies twelve closely-printed pages of 
Ersler’s Lexicon of Danish Authors. 

Dr. Leo of Berlin, who in the course of last year, 
as we at the time announced, made a journey to 
Upsala, to superintend the copying, by photagra- 
phic process, on plates of glass, of the celebrated 
Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas, has, by the advice of 
Baron Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, and others, just 
made an arrangement with a Berlin publisher to 
reproduce, on photographic paper, facsimiles from 
the glass plates, and to publish the work, with an ex- 
planatory text written by himself. By this means 
public and private libraries wiil be able to acquire 
a copy, exact in its smallest details, of this widely 
renowned MS. The price of the complete work, 
sixty-three sheets, exclusive of the text, will be 
eighty-five thalers, about fourteen pounds and five 
shillings in English money, and as soon as thirty 
copies have been subscribed for it will be put in 
hand. 

It is known that the French Prince Napoleon, 
in his voyage to the northern regions last year, 
caused a number of blocks of wood, in which were 
inserted pieces of paper, containing in different 
languages the date, latitude, and longitude at 
which he happened to be, to be thrown into the 
sea, with the view of discovering the force and direc- 
tion of currents, Accounts of the finding of 
several of these blocks have already been given, 
and it was stated at the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris that one, cast into the 
sea on the 11th July, 1856, at 69° 6’ north lati- 
tude, and 13° 43’ west longitude, was picked up 
on the Ist December last at the Kejor, district of 
Skugafiord, in Denmark; and that another, sent 
adrift on the 28th June, 1856, at 62° 24’ north 
latitude, and 16° 20’ west longitude, was picked up 
in September at Hlagr, parish of Bardastrand, also 
in Denmark. 

Letters have been received within the last: few 
days, at Munich, from Dr. Roth, who, it will be 
remembered, was sent, at the expense of the pre- 
gent King of Bavaria, to explore scientifically the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and the land bordering the 
River Jordan on both sides. According to his pri- 
vate letters and his report, the first expedition has 
been most successful ; its object was thoroughly to 
examine the valley which separates the Dead Sea 
from the Red Sea, in order to settle the mooted 
point as to the exact — and extent of the old 
bed of the Jordan. In order to facilitate his re- 
searches, Roth engaged the Schah Hainze-es-Seru, 
a relative of the chief of the Jehalin Arabs, whose 
pasture lands lie to the south of the Hebron, to 
conduct and protect his small carayan. On the 
6th of April Dr. Roth left Jerusalem, and journeyed 
south of the Dead Sea till he came to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and making a considerable circuit, 
returned again to his starting place. He per- 
formed this dangerous journey without suffering 
from illness, or being greatly inconvenienced either 
by the heat or the badness of the water, but was 
seriously interrupted, and finally obliged to hurry 
on his expedition, by the dangerous state of the 
country, which was infested by powerful bands of 
robbers as careless of human life as they were 
greedy of booty. Dr. Roth was forced to leave 
much territory unexamined which he had deter- 
mined to explore. He has forwarded to Munich very 
valuable barometrical and geographical observa- 
tions, copies of which have been transmitted to 
Dr. Petermann of Gotha. A complete scientific 
report of the first expedition is expected at Munich 
in a few days. 

A curious fact was stated in the last sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris,—namely, that 
some extensive fossil remains.of the Teredo corni- 


formis, recently discovered at Brussels, presented 





a strong smell of the sea, from which it appeared 
that the antediluvian oceans had the same smell as 
those of the present day. The investigation of 
fossil smells is a subject marvellously in advance 
of all former scientific researches ! 

The Botanical Society of France has just held 
its annual congress at Montpellier. It elected 
Monsieur de Tchihatchef, who, as our readers 
know, has distinguished himself by his scientific 
explorations of Asia Minor, its President, and it 
made excursions to Port Juvenal, Maguelonne, 
Acquemostes, Cette, Agde, the Peak of Saint 
Loup, and other places in the neighbourhood, 
botanizing everywhere with interest. In addition 
to its excursions, the Society held meetings, at 
which lectures on botanical subjects were delivered 
and discussions took place. A considerable num- 
ber of Parisian students and of strangers attended 
the proceedings of the Society. The Entomological 
Society of France joined the botanists at Mont- 
pellier, and accompanied them in many of their 
excursions. 

The annual meeting of philologists and oriental 
scholars, which was last year held in Stuttgard, 
will take place this year in Breslau, on the three 
last days of September and the first of October. 
Dr. Haase has been appointed president of the 
Philological, and Professor Bernstein president of 
the Oriental sections. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Archzo- 
logical Society of France is to commence at Valence, 
in that country, on the 29th of August. 

The publishing firm of Pollak, in Sanok, is now 
printing a series of the most rare and interesting 
of the Polish chronicles. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE SHREWSBURY GALLERY. 


Tue fine collection of pictures, the property of 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, was 
brought under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson last week, and realized very fair prices. 
We select the principal specimens :—Lot 18. Beli- 
sarius, by David, dated 1781, 120 guineas. 22. 
Head of the Virgin, by Murillo, her hands joined 
in prayer, 100/. 42. The Return of the Prodigal, 
by Bonifaccio ; pronounced by Dr. Waagen a chef 
d'euvre of the master, 951, 97. Garofalo—The 
Adoration of the Magi, 50 guineas. 109. Prima- 
ticcio—The Holy Family, with St. Elizabeth and 
St. John, 65 guineas. 119-20. J. Vernet—A Har- 
bowr Scene in the Mediterranean, with a galley and 
man-of-war at anchor, and figures on a quay, warm 
evening scene, dated ‘ Roma, 1750 ;’ and the com- 
panion, A View of the Port of Atrani, with vessels 
entering in a strong breeze, grand effect of stormy 
sky, 101 guineas. 137. Murillo—Portrait of a 
Spanish Noble, with the Golden Fleece and a sword, 
in an oval, 51 guineas. 140. De Koning and A. 
Van de Velde-—A Wood Scene, with cattle and sheep 
on aroad, 801. 152. Velasquez—Philip 1V. of Spain, 
in armour, whole length, 123 guineas, 194-5. 
Guardi—A Gondola Race, on the Grand Canal 
at Venice, with the Bucentaur and numerous 
figures, a work of brilliant quality ; and the com- 
panion picture, The Termination of the Féte, 40 

uineas. 203. Hondikoeter—A Peacock and Pea- 

en, on a stone plinth, surrounded by poultry and 
small birds, in a woody landscape—a capital work 
of the master, 40 guineas. 204, A Cuyp—Morn- 
ing ; a view on the bank of a river, with a peasant 
girl milking a cow, a goat lying at her side; two 
Dutch vessels looking towards the river, on whicla 
Dutch galliots are seen; the foliage in the 
foreground touched with great spirit, 563 guineas. 
Talbot Gallery.—207. Murillo—The Virgin, in a 
purple dress and blue drapery, with the Infant 
in her arms, 206 guineas. 216. Weenix—A Dead 
Hare and Turkey, suspended from a sculptured 
vase, with partridges, and a basket of fruit, in a 
garden, 90 guineas. 219. R. Ruysch-—A group of 
Flowers, with insects, in a stone vase, 145 guineas. 
221. Hughtenborg—A Hawking Party of Cava- 
liers and Ladies, in a landscape, 40 guineas, 227. 








Fyt—A Dead Hare, Partridges, and other Birds, 
suspended from a tree; a cat seizing one of the 
birds, 47 guineas. 228. Guercino—St. Agnes, in 
a red and blue dress, holding a lamb and 

branch, 46 guineas. 230. A. Del Sarto— 7he 
Virgin, in a red dress, holding the Infant, St. John 
standing at the side, 42 guineas. 231. L. Pennit 
The same, in a crimson and blue dress, and white 
drapery, holding the Infant in her arms, 50 guineas, 
232. S. Ferrato—The sume, holding the sleeping 
Infant in her arms. A lovely work of this most 
elegant painter, 131 guineas. 233. Ommeganck—~ 
Peasants Driving Cattle and Sheep through a Ford, 
richly wooded background, 99 guineas. 234. Bron- 
zino—A Noble Venetian Lady, in a rich black dregs 
and white collar, pearl necklace and cross. Full 
of noble character, 61 guineas. 235. Van der 
Neer—A Grand Landscape, with a village, a bridge 
over a stream in the foreground, on which the 
moon, just emerging from a cloud, is reflected, 73 
guineas. 237-8. Pannini—A view of the front of 
the Church of St. Redemptori, with cavaliers and 
ladies. Painted with wonderful truth and effect, 
and the companion picture, the Interior of the same 
Church, with groups of figures, 150 guineas. 239, 
C. Dolee—St. Catharine, in a green and red dress, 
embracing the wheel on which her cheek is resting, 
Octagon, 121 guineas. 240. Companion picture, 
by the same master—The Magdalen, holding a 
skull in her hand, and contemplating it with deep 
feeling, 64 guineas, 244. J. Bellini—The Circum- 
cision, the Tofant presented by the Virgin and St, 
Elizabeth to the high priest, Zacharias standing at 
his side, 120 guineas. 246. A. Del Sarto—The 
Virgin, seated, with the Infant in her lap, St. John 
standing behind, 162 guineas. 249. A. Cano— 
The Vision of St. Anthony, 62 guineas. 259, L, 
Cranach—A Lady, in a rich dress of crimson, with 
a gold chain and necklace, 48 guineas. 264. C.Da 
Sesto—The Virgin, with the Infant seated ona 
ledge before her, looking at a flower which she 
holds in her hand ; a landscape seen through win- 
dows in the background, 60 guineas. 265. Raf- 
faelle—The Virgin, in a red dress and blue cloak, 
kneeling, in a landscape, and holding a book, 210, 
guineas. 269. Raffaecllino del Garbo—The same, 
holding the Infant, who stands on a table covered 
with a red carpet, on which is a glass of wild roses; 
landscape background. Of this picture Dr. Waagen 
says, ‘‘ A lovely work of this rare master. A very 
delicate finished picture of the earlier period of the 
master, consequently about the year 1490, in which, 
according to Vasari, he gave promise of being the 
first master of his time,’’ 275 guineas. 270. 
Perugino — The same, seated in a landscape, 
the Infant on a cushion on her lap, 200 guineas, 
278-9. Denner—The Mother of the Artist. A work 
of high quality, with the companion—The Father of 
the Artist, 105 guineas. 280. Hondikoeter—A 
Turkey, a Heron, Poultry, and Ducks, in a garden 
scene, 107 guineas. 282. J. Both—A grand Italian 
Landscape, with a wagon attacked by banditti at 
the entrance of a wood, near a pool, with 
hilly background; glowing effect of afternoon 
sun, 120 guineas, 284, Wynants—A grand 
Landscape, intersected by a river; rich foliage 
occupy the foreground ; warm evening scene, 130 
guineas. 286. Rubens—A Lioness attacking 4 
Wild Boar, 50 guineas, 287-8. Jan Steen—Am 
Interior, with the Artist seated at a table, anda 
man in conversation behind him ; two other figures 
in the background, with the companion picture— 
A Card Party ; a composition of five figures, 98 
guineas. 296-7. J. Vernet—A River Scene, with 
a tower and bridge ; a group of figures in the fore- 
ground ; warm evening scene, with the companion— 
A Cascade falling beneath a rock, surmounted bys 
ruined temple, round which the water is rushing to 
a river on the right ; a group of anglers in the fore: 
ground, 98 guineas. 299. Seghers—A Stone Niche, 
surrounded by fruits and vegetables ; a river scene 
in the centre,}43 guineas. 301. Paris Bordone— 
The Repose of the Holy Family, 70 guineas. 305. 
Wouvermans—The Stay Hunt. ‘One of the most 
important works,” says Dr. Waagen, “of the mat 
ter in this country,” 175 guineas. 306. The com: 
panion picture—A Hawking Party, 80 guiness 
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307. Berghem—The Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca 
ut the Well, cows, sheep, and goats surrounding 
them, 84 guineas. 308. Gonzales—A Gentleman 
and Lady,with three children and servant seated in 


a garden before a chateau ; a piece of water and 
trees in the background, 165 guineas. 323. A 
Tryptic, with the Virgin holding the child in her 
arms, an angel on either side, and two angels sup- 
porting a crown above ; on the wings inside are 
St. John and St. Agnes, St. Lawrence and St. 
Barbara on the outside, 98 guineas, 324, Luber- 
nietzki, 1727—The Five Senses, humorously 
treated, 70 guineas. 347. J. Van Eyck—Interior, 
with a priest introducing a gentleman to the Virgin 
and Child, who are before a throne covered with 
arichdrapery ; dated 1572, 83 guineas. 379. Van 
Dyck—Abraham entertaining the Angels. “Painted 
in a deep golden tone, indicating much of the in- 
fluence of Titian’—Waagen, 39 guineas. 422. 
The same—Portrait of the Earl of Arundel, in ar- 
mour, half length, 45 guineas. 426. Ditto — 
Charles [., with the star and ribbon of the Garter, 
36 guineas. 440. Ditto—Zhe Three Children of 
Charles I., with spaniels ; the well-known engraved 
subject, 90 guineas. 611. Pater—The March of 
an Army, with ladies and numerous figures, 181 
guineas. The amount of the six days’ sale exceeded 
18,5000. 


A new picture has been recently added to the 
National Gallery, a bequest of the Rev. lhomas. 
Halford. It is called The Amsterdam Musketeers : 
its previous name having been The Night Watch. 
This change of appellation is certainly judicious ; 
for the light, though of a doubtful character, may 
possibly be that of day. Indeed it is difficult to 
conceive lamp or torch-light throwing so’ strong 
and pure illumination as that which falls upon the 

most in front, The style is that of the 
Dutch school—‘‘after Rembrandt.” The spec- 
tator is reminded of the great master in some of 
the attitudes, as that of the trooper who sits upon 
a corner of the stone balcony on the (spectator’s) 
left; as also in the features of the girl who is 
hastening from the left to the right of the picture; 
and in one or two more of the head-dresses. But 
beyond these detached points the influence of 
Rembrandt can scarcely be traced. The fi 
are thirty-two altogether, grouped with the utmost 
consideration, and with no mean skill. Some, it 
ig true, are only heads and faces; but where space 
permits, the artist has dwelt, with the minute care 
of his school, upon the mirutiz of matchlocks and 
their rests, powder-horns, spears, quaint-handled 
swords, axes, bucklers, and helmets. The variety 
of uniforms (if the phrase may be permitted) seems 
introduced to show the painter’s resources, rather 
than to gratify the eye, which would perhaps have 
found more repose and satisfaction in greater simi- 
larity of dress and accoutrements. The whole 
seene, though ably lighted, is not without some 
confusion ; and the colour, which is particularly 
tich in the red scarf of one of the officers in front, 
the frill of another, and in the features generally, 
is certainly not so perfect in the yellow portions of 
the dress of one of the near figures. On the whole, 
though very clever, able, and instructive, it must, 
we think, be ranked as a second-rate performance 
of its school. 

Amongst other supplementary memorials of the 

ean campaign, which every day’s experience 


- brings to light, not the least important and inte- 


Testing are some Russian plans of the seat of war, 
now to be seen in the collection of Mr. Hogarth, of 
the Haymarket. We gather that the plans, of 
which photographic facsimiles are here exhibited, 
Were obtained from Russian officers in high posi- 
tion, upon an interchange of civilities at Simphe- 
topol, by Mr. Wakefield, principal superintendent 
of the Commissariat Army Works Corps. The 
first plan is that of the environs of Sebastopol, em- 
bracing the Belbek on the north, Mackenzie's 
Farm on the east, Cape Chersonese and Balaclava. 

was the official chart of the Russian Govern- 


ment, made in 1854, showing the state of the 
em about the city, when the Allies made the 
march acrogs the Belbek, and, consequently, 





before the ground was broken in front of 
the town, or the Mamelon Vert constructed, 
Photographic copies of this plan are to be 
published, accompanied by a key, with numbers 
and coloured lines, showing the route of the flank 
march, the track by which the Russians obtained 
water daily from the Belbek, the Woronzoff Road, 
and all the other important features. A second, 
and more interesting map, is the Russian military 
plan of Sebastopol, being the working plan of the 
Russians up to the morning of the surrender of 
Sebastopol. It is needless to comment upon the 
interest which must attach to this document in the 
eyes of military men: whilst its accuracy, down to 
the position of every rifle-pit, is wonderful. It is 
one of the most important of the materials for the 
history of the siege that has yet been published. 
A plan of Balaclava is also to be seen, tuken from 
an English Government map, and showing the site 
of every street, house, and hut in and round the 
town. A fourth is a plan of the harbour of Sebas- 
topol from a Russian source, which reveals some 
circumstances not generally known: as that the 
shoal water lies in the middle of the harbour; the 
five-fathom line running on either side, under the 
guns of the forts; also that the Z'welve Apostles 
was one of the vessels that was first sunk—not one 
of the last, as commonly supposed. Many other 
novel or doubtful points of configuration may be 
observed, to correct or to confirm the observations 
of our engineers. 

Messrs. Colnaghi have been lately exhibiting 
some’ specimens of photo-galvanography, or en- 
gravings taken from photographic pictures, which 
are of the highest interest, not only from their 
intrinsic beauty, but from the new prospect they 
seem to offer of a revolution in this department of 
art. We have already heard of the portrait and 
miniature painter’s occupation being threatened by 
the inroads of the new science, and it seems now 
as if the engraver’s turn had come, We think 
that genuine art has little to fear from these sup- 
posed assaults. No machine, however perfect, can 
rival the manipulations and combinations of the 
hand in some directions, however it may exceed 
its powers in others. An examination into the 
method employed in the new process will illustrate 
this. The first step is to subject a glass plate, 
covered with gelatine, and rendered duly sensitive, 
to the action of the sun’s rays. Thus the gela- 
tine is chemically affected, and is raised upon the 
plate in ridges corresponding to the lines of the 
picture, both in form and in depth. A matrix of 
gutta percha, poured on hot, is then taken from 
this plate of gelatine, and subjected to the electro- 
type process. Thus a copper plate is produced 
with the design raised upon its ridges. From this 
a second copper plate is prepared, having the 
design depressed in its surface, and thus ready 
for the printer. By this process some very 
beautiful engravings have been struck off ; 
the soft nature of copper of course preventing 
more than a limited number of good impressions 
being taken. We thus find a beautiful engraving 
of the figure of a soldier fantastically armed, and 
holding a drinking flagon in illustration of the 
drinking scene in Othello, denominated The 
Soldier's Toast. The grain in this subject is par- 
ticularly fine. A Brace of Birds is particularly 
rich and delicate in plumage. A scene represent- 
ing The Entrance to the Woods, Bolton Abbey, illus- 
trates the capabilities of the process in landscape ; 
and there are many others, The method, which 
we believe has already been explained and exhi- 
bited at the meetings of several of the learned 
societies, is patented by Herr Presch, of Vienna. 
The efforts of the discoverer are now directed to 
the production of a copper plate direct from the 
gelatine ; but the effect produced by the present 
method is highly successful. Perhaps it succeeds 
best of all with architectural subjects, of which the 
Porch of Strasburg Cathedral is a noble example. 

A novelty in the practice of photography, as car- 
ried out by Mr. Laroche, of 65, Oxford Street, 
well deserves the attention of connoisseurs. Mr. 
Laroche adheres to the use of paper, as being the 

































































best material for receiving photographic 





images, 





and for permitting the rapid removal of the chemi- 
cals after their purposes have been accomplished. 
The difficulty has hitherto been to find a proper 
medium for adding colour to the photographic pic- 
ture on paper. Water-colours were apt to fade, 
and oils were evidently ill adapted to the material., 
By the use, however, of a new vehicle, resembling 
in quality something between water and oil, Mr. 
Laroche has succeeded in obviating both these ob- 
jections. The medium may be used thin enough 
to show the lines of the photograph through, or 
may be thickened so as to conceal them.. Much 
scope is therefore left for the artist in colouring, in- 
dependently of the skill requisite in arranging the 
object for the camera in the first instance. Mr. 
Laroche’s examples are remarkable for good texture 
in dresses and armour. They admit also of being 
finished on a large scale with very agreeable tone. 
A portrait of Charles Kean as Richard II. shows 
with great effect how successfully the gleam of 
steel may be imitated, whilst in some of the sump- 
tuous ornamental dresses of the theatrical ward- 
robe, that, for instance, of Mrs. Kean as Hermione, 
Mr. Walter Lacy as Henry VIII., and Mr. Ryder 
as Polyxenes, opportunities are afforded for the dis- 
play of artistic variety in the most splendid naturak 
and artificial textures. A portrait of Miss Leclerq 
as Titania exhibits more delicacy of treatment in 
the carnations, the tints of the gauze robe, and in 
the wreaths of flowers which surround the fairy 
couch. A portrait of Mr. Harley is surprising in 
its verisimilitude, and a figure of Miss Bufton as 
Hermia is most graceful in arrangement and ad- 
mirable in execution. Mr. Laroche’s process 
seems likely to lead to important practical results, 


A curious and interesting monument has just 
been finished, and will in the course of next month 
be erected in Geneva, in commemoration of the 
attack on that town by the Savoyards, on the 12th 
December, 1602, and the successful defence of the 
Genevese. It is known in history as the Escalade 
de Geneve, and its anniversary is to this day reli- 
giously kept in the town. Herr Seeb, a Munich 
sculptor, to whom the execution of the work was 
entrusted, has designed and will erect an elegant 
fountain, in the centre of which rises a tower, sup- 
ported on a square base, from each side of which 
flows a stream of water through the mouths of 
gorgons and griffins. On the summit of the tower 
stands a figure, typical of the town of Geneva, 
with a crown of towers on her head and a lance 
and shield in either hand. Warriors in full armour 
are endeavouring to scale the tower walls, and 
beneath are two spirited and well-executed bas- 
reliefs, one representing the battle of the ‘‘ Porte 
dela Monnaye,” in which the Genevese, suddenly 
alarmed from their slumbers, are fiercely fighting 
with the Savoyards; the other, the prayers and. 
thanksgivings, afterwards offered up, in front of 
the Cathedral of St. Pierre, by the aged pastor De 
Beze. Above this relief presides the Goddess of 
Peace, with her attributes of crown and palm: 
branch. The whole structure will be about twenty- 
two feet high. The basin and stone-work is in 
polished granite; the figures, bas-reliefs, and 
water-conductors in bronze, which has been cast 
in the royal foundry of Munich. 

The Austrian Art critics speak in terms of the 
highest praise of a picture which has been just 
finished by Professor Wurzinger. The subject is 
taken from an episode in the reign of Ferdinand 
the Second, at the time when the monarch, being 
hard pressed by a threatening deputation of mem- 
bers of the parliament of Lower Austria, who insisted 
on his signing an imperial permission for free wor- 
ship throughout the country, was suddenly freed 
from his awkward situation by the unexpected 
appearance of an Austrian regiment of cuirassiers 
hurrying to his assistance. The subject of the 
picture is an unhappy selection at this time, but the 
treatment is masterly, and deserves the great praise 
awarded to it. The Emperor of Austria has pur- 
chased it for eighteen thousand florins. 

A statue, lately completed in Berlin by a pupil 
of the venerable Rauch, has excited considerable 
attention amongst artists as well as amateurs. It 
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is the work of Melchior Zurstrassen, a young man 
who gives great promise of future excellence, and 
who proposes to repair to Rome to study there, 
and to execute this figure in marble. The subject 
of his work is Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, and the 
statue is ordered for the hospital in Berlin. The 

ition is easy and dignified, the drapery grace- 

ly arranged, and the countenance expressive of 
benevolence and full of purity. 

From Rome, we learn that Herr Achtermann, a 
sculptor from Westphalia, and one of the most 
promising artists in the eternal city, has just com- 
— his colossal group of the Descent from the 

s. It is spoken of as a work of the highest 
merit, as well in its conception as in the expression 
thrown into the faces, and in its masterly execu- 
tion. It is destined for the cathedral of Munster, 
where it is to be erected as a monument to Clemens 
August von Droste-Vischeren, the late Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. 

Professor Hensel, painter to the court of Prussia, 
has received instructions to execute a picture for 
the Duke of Brunswick, the only one which is to 
be hung in the throne-room of the Castle. The 
subject chosen is the act of homage paid by his 
people, in 1809, to the then reigning Duke, which 
took place at the St. Peter’s gate with extraordi- 
nary pomp. The sketch for the picture (which 
will be 20 feet wide by 16 feet high) has been 
much admired by those artists who have seen it. 

A magnificent monument is to be erected on the 
north side of Sebastopol (in memory of what is not 
stated) by the Russians, to which the Princess 
Cecilia of Baden, who is betrothed to the Grand 
Duke Michael, has contributed five hundred silver 
rubles. A subscription is to be set on foot, through 
the whole Russian army, and an immense sum, it 
is expected, will thus be raised. 

The Glyptothek in Munich has just been en- 
riched by a portrait statue of Thorwaldsen, which 
was modelled by the great sculptor himself, and 
executed in marble by Herr Lostow in a masterly 
manner, It has been placed in one of the niches 
in the western facade. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Paris has elected 
Prince Napoleon, who is now on a visit in this 
country, an honorary member, in the room of the 
late Marquis de Pastoret. The Prince is not unde- 
serving of the honour, as he is. not only a generous 
patron of art, but rendered no inconsiderable ser- 
vices to art and manufactures, as president of the 
Imperial Commission for superintending the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1855. 

Some beautiful frescoes have lately been brought 
to light in the church of La Scala, in Verona. They 
had been long covered over with stucco, but by a 
careful removal of it, a series of paintings were re- 
vealed, which are evidently by Stefano da Zevio, 
an artist who lived in the fourteenth century. 
Signor Nanin, a painter, is employed in removing 
the superincumbent coating, and restoring the fres- 
coes where they are injured. 

The Belgian Government has officially announced 
that the Annual Exhibition of the Works of Living 
Artists is to commence at Brussels on the 1st Sep- 
tember next, and to be continued to the ist No- 
vember. Each exhibitor is only to be allowed 
to send four works, and works are to be sent in 
before the 5th August. Foreigners are to be 
allowed to exhibit, and their. works are to be con- 
veyed gratuitously both from and to the Belgian 
frontier. 

The Museum of Herr Bethmann, in Frankfort, 
s0 well known to tourists, from the celebrated 
group by Danneker, of Ariadne on the Panther, has 
just been enriched by the addition of a beautiful 

-relief by Thorwaldsen, representing the en- 
trance of Alexander into Babylon. 

An exhibition of cartoons is to take place, in the 
middle of July, in Meiningen. It is at the express 
wish of the Duke, and will be most interesting to 
lovers of art, as it will consist of select works by 
Cornelius Kaulbach, Schnorr von Carolsfeldt, Mo- 
ritz von Schwind, Steinle, and other painters, who 
hold the highest rank among modern German 
artists 


A correspondent of the Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine 





Zeitung,’ in speaking of a festival lately given at 
Munich to Professor Rietschel, to congratulate 
him on the successful casting of his Goethe and 
Schiller statues, says that Rietschel in this group 
has reached the highest point of bis fame, having 
surpassed all his previous works, and that with the 
exception of the statue of Sophocles, which was 
discovered about fifteen years ago in Terracina, 
and is now in the Lateran Museum in Rome, there 
exists no other representation in sculpture of a 
poet equal either in ideal or corporeal beauty to 
this last work of the Dresden artist. Rietschel 
has written to Weimar to inform the Committee 
that he will guarantee the group to be ready for 
the inauguration festival of the 3rd of September. 

As soon as it became public that the frescoes in 
the new Museum of Cologne, so generously pro- 
mised by Herr Richarz, were to be executed by 
Professor Steinle, a society was formed to collect 
sums of money to provide other frescoes for the 
same building. Large sums were immediately 
subscribed, and the committee decided that the 
subjects of the pictures should be taken from the 
history of the old archiepiscopal city, and entrusted 
as much as possible to the execution of artists 
either born or educated in Cologne. 

There has been a quarrel in the town council of 
Berlin between the evangelical and non-evangelical 
party, as to whether the commune should subscribe 
from its fund to the collection to erect a monument 
to Melancthon in Willenberg. The evangelicals 
carried the day, and in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition succeeded in voting five hundred thalers to 
the Melancthon fund. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


To-nicHT the season closes at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, to be followed, however, with a supplé- 
mental season of a fortnight at reduced prices, 
and in two weeks the Royal Italian Opera will 
also be over, Auber’s Fra Diavolo has proved 
a good reinforcement to the répertoire, and has 
been several times given with increasing favour at 
the Lyceum. Madame Ristori’s Lady Macbeth has 
been equally attractive on the dramatic nights this 
week. Mixed performances have been commenced ; 
on Monday, Verdi’s opera, La Traviata, will be 
followed by Goldoni’s comedy, La Locandiera. The 
last of the opera concerts at the Crystal Palace took 
place yesterday, and there are other signs of the 
musical season speedily coming toa close. Next 
week there is to be acharitable demonstration on a 
vast scale at the Surrey Gardens, in aid uf Mrs. 
Seacole’s fund. M., Jullien is to have under his 
control for the night the bands of six or seven regi- 
ments, and Apollo knows how many hundred mu- 
sicians besides. If the weather is propitious there 
is little doubt that the objects of Mrs. Seacole’s 
kind friends will at length be accomplished by the 
aid of M. Jullien and his band. 

The first of the professional dramatic perform- 
ances in aid of the Jerrold Fund took place at the 
Haymarket on Wednesday, when The Housekeeper 
and The Prisoner of War were the pieces selected. 
With the exception of Mr. Webster, who played 
Father Oliver when The Housekeeper was first 
brought out twenty-five years ago, the characters 
in that play were all sustained by members of the 
Haymarket company. Mr. Buckstone alone ap- 
peared as the original representative of Simon Bow, 
all the others having taken their places subse- 
quently on the London stage. The cast was very 
well arranged—Mr. Howe Sydney Maynard, Mr. 
W. Farren Tom Purple, Mr. Rogers Benjamin, 
Mr. Clark Bin, Miss Reynolds Felicia, Mrs. 
Poynter Widow Duckling, aud Miss M. Wilton 
Sophy Hawes, and the other parts suitably sus- 
tained. After the first piece, an address, written 
by Mr. Samuel Lucas, was delivered by Mr. Phelps, 
the thoughts of which were appropriate if the lan- 
guage was not very felicitous. After describing 
the characteristics of Mr. Jerrold’s dramatic writ- 
ings, which savoured— 

“ Of salt that had been Attic, but the Nine 
Steep’d them in English and a stronger brine,” 





— 
the metrical tribute concluded with telling how— 


“ He fought a fair, a brave, and generous fight, 

And struck in honour’s name for truth and right; 

Hopeless of cross or riband—taking heed 

Less for his fortunes than the common need. 

So—for his guerdon, and the common cause— 

Do you now crown him with your just applause,” 
While expressing all due sympathy with the gene. 
rous feelings that prompt this Jerrold demonstm. 
tion, it is only right that the lessons and warnings 
of the case should not be wholly forgotten. Much 
has been said about the morality of literary men, and 
those engaged in kindred pursuits, and there is no 
need of any encouragement being given to the 
improvidence of genius. Mr. Jerrold’s case was 
peculiar, and faults not his own may have led 
to this fund being necessary; but the occasion 
should not be neglected for inculcating the maxim 
that a man ought to be just before he is generous, 
and that honour and higher principles require that 
provision should be made for a man’s own house. 
hold when there are means for doing so.. In The 
Prisoner of War, the Haymarket company was 
reinforced by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, whose in- 
personations of Peter and Polly Pallmall contr- 
buted much to the effectiveness of the performance. 
The Adelphi performance of The Rent Day and 
Black-Eyed Susan is fixed for the 29th inst. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan’s farewell benefit is to take 
place at the Olympic on the 24th. A committee, 
including the names of Lords Lansdowne, Clanri- 
carde, Ward, Elcho, Goderich, Baron Marochetti, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Barry Procter, Mr. Dickens, 
Mr. Layard, and other men of social distinction or 
literary mark, have undertaken the arrangements 
‘“‘in testimony of their esteem for Mr. Wigan asa 
man, their admiration of him as an artist, and 
their sympathy with him under his present painful 
illness,” —feelings in which the public will heartily 
concur by the crowded house on the night: when 
Mr. Wigan will deliver his farewell address. A 
burlesque on Masaniello is at present ‘the great 
attraction at the Olympic—a piece with more point 
and humour than works of the kind can usually 
boast. The puns and jokes are abundant, and the 
action cleverly sustained, while the « semi-political 
allusions, and the applications of the scenes to 
modern affairs at Naples and nearer home, are 
skilfully introduced. Mr. Robson’s Masaniello is 
a strongly-marked impersonation, and while the 
broadly comic of course predominates, and the 
house is convulsed by his acting and singing, the 
tragic intensity of occasional passages, and 
characteristic manag + of the mad scene, touch 
deeper chords in the audience. Mr. Cooke's 
acting as the chief of police is capital, and the 
Fenella of Mdlle. Heckman is a graceful per 
formance. Miss Swanburgh, Miss Thirlwall, and 
Miss Hughes sustain the parts of Prince Alphons, 
his friend Lorenzo, and Elvira, and some amusing 
parodies of well-known songs are smartly sung. 
The scenery is good, and those who can tolerate 
burlesques at all will be entertained by Mr. 
Brough’s Masaniello. 

The Théatre Frangais at Paris is trying to excite 
public curiosity this hot weather, by revivals af 
popular stock pieces. Casimir Delavigne’s Come 
diens, Scribe’s Bertrand et Raton, and some others, 
have already been reproduced: but the most inte 
resting of all has been the Venceslas of Rotrow, 
one of the oldest dramatists of France, who is not 
without merit, though his glory was eclipsed by 
Corneille. Venceslas was first represented in 1647, 
eleven years after the production of Corneille’s 
Le Cid, and it, like many of the latter's pieces, 8 
mainly borrowed from the Spanish. Atthe Frangais, 
Mde. Madeleine Brohan has reappeared as Celiment, 
in the Misanthrope, after long absence in Russia. 

M. Dennery, the well-known French dramatist, 
has just done what members of the dramatic calling 
in France rarely do—‘‘ adapted” a modern Eng! 
piece. And what does the reader think the piece 
is? Jack Sheppard! It introduces us to Jack, @ 
Jonathan Wild, Blueskin (called, however, Bluskiné), 
Darrel, Mrs. Sheppard, and other personages 
original play ; also to people called Quafre,jambeh 
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-mains, and Hotgard. And it sets forth the 
incipal incidents of the adventurous career of the 
noted highwayman, with modifications and addi- 
tions calculated to make it agreeable to French 
tastes. One of these modifications is that Jack, 
instead of being hanged as he deserved to be, is, by 
the gracious favour of ‘‘ George I.,” dispatched to 
India to fulfil a high office. The piece is illustrated 
with some pretty scenery representing different 
viewsin London—amongstthem London-bridge and 
the Mint—which appear to afford great pleasure to 
the Parisians ; an imitation of a London fog is also 
admired. The play is called Le Chevalier des 
Brouillards—probably as a mark of respect to our 
November fogs. Madame Laurent personates 
Jack, and, though not up to Mrs. Keeley’s mark, 
acquits herself very creditably ; an actor of the 
name of Bouten is a very fair Blueskin. The 
French performers of course; mutilate the pronun- 
ciation of the English names sadly: they say, 
“Jahch Sheppare,” ‘‘ Bluskine,” ‘‘ Jonotan Vild,” 
andsoon. It is at the Porte St. Martin that the 
piece has been brought out, and a “run” is pre- 
dicted for it. 

Fraulein Johannah Wagner has deferred her 
final departure from the stage until the spring of 
1858, when her engagement in Berlin ceases, and 
her marriage will take place. 

We learn with regret that Lablache has been 
seriously ill in France ; and that, though consider- 
ably better, he has been obliged to give up an 
engagement he had accepted for St. Petersburg. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
EranoLocican, — July 8th.—Sir James Clark, 
Bart., President, in the chair. Mr. J. Kennedy, 
LL.B., read a paper ‘Or the Ethnology and Civi- 
lization of the Ancient Britons.’ Mr. Kennedy 
disputed the usual descriptions of the Celtic inha- 
bitants of this island, which made them little better 
than savages, and argued from the accounts given 


of them by ancient writers, and especially by Ceesary) 


that they were considerably advanced in civilization. 
He considered them to have consisted of three 
nationalities, as Czesar describes Gaul—namely, 
Belgic, Celtic, and Aquitanian. The Belgians in 
Gaul, he believed, were Germans, who had driven 
the Celts before them, some of the latter falling 
back upon central Gaul, and others crossing the 
sea into Britain. These latter he supposed to be 
the ancestors of the modern Cymry, or Welsh, and 
as being probably of the same stock as the re- 
nowned Cimbri, who had been such formidable 
invaders of Italy. He considered that the original 
seat of the Cimbri was the great peninsula opposite 
England, extending from the Elbe to the Baltic 
sea, where he alleged that remains of their lan- 
guage were still to be found, as scholars on the 
Continent acknowledge the prevalence of Celtic 
words in the Danish of Jutland, and in the Low 
German of Holstein and Sleswick. He further 
stated that in the Wendish language spoken on the 
Elbe, and generally considered Sclavonic, there 
was so large an admixture of Celtic that Welsh 
scholars claim ,that language “as a dialect of their 
own. He then proceeded to trace the Cimbri, or 
Cymry, in the east of England, as giving the names 
to the different rivers and places. Cam, he said, 
signifies crooked, which is characteristic of that 
river ; Trent signifies force, rapidity ; and Lynn, a 
lake, or pool in a river. The river Humber was 
formerly, he said, written and pronounced 
Chumber, and the country north of it North- 
Chumberland, now restricted to the county of 
Northumberland, and Cumberland. He quoted the 
Welsh triads to show that their traditions pointed 
to the same origin, and that having been driven to 
the north by the Romans, and afterwards to the 
west by the Saxons, they had met in the west with 
apeople of adifferent nationality, with whom they had 
amalgamated. This people he held were Gauls from 

represented now by the Gael of Ireland and 
Scotland. All Welsh scholars, from Lhuyd down- 
Wards, acknowledge there must have been a Gaelic 
People in “Wales before them, and Mr, Kennedy 


entered into various details to show that, as the 

came into the east and found it uninhabited, 
so the Gael had come to the west of England, and no 
doubt found it uninhabited also. Cesar tells us 
that the Belgians, not content with driving the 
Gauls from Belgium, had followed them into Bri- 
tain, and occupied some parts of the coasts, so that 
even then there seemed to have begun to be spoken 
a dialect of the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Kennedy then 
proceeded to argue on the civilization of the Britons 
from the various statements of Cesar as to the 
quantity of corn which was produced in the field, 
the numerous cattle in their pastures, the frequency 
of buildings among them, and especially as to their 
proficiency in the art of war. Cesar, he says, 
found the Britons adopting a new mode of warfare 
to which his soldiers were unaccustomed ; this was 
fighting with chariots, of their perfect skill with 
which he gives an extraordinary account. Here 
the Britons were in advance of the Gauls on the 
Continent, for Cesar had not encountered this 
manner of warfare there. He informs us that 
Cassibelaunus, the British king, after one of his 
reverses, dismissed all his forces except 4000 esse- 
darii, or men who fought in chariots. Now, sup- 
posing there were four men attached to each chariot, 
he must have had 1000 chariots, and by no pro- 
bable calculation could he have had less than half 
that number. This gives an astonishing idea of 
the resources of a people who could build and 
harness, and have horses trained and practised, as 
Cesar describes them. Cesar also speaks of the 
higher degree of religious cultivation in Britain, 
and states that the young nobles of Gaul used to 
be sent into this island for their education. This 
was a proof that learning was more cultivated in 
Britain than in Gaul. In conclusion, Mr. Kennedy 
adduced the alleged Celtic element yet remaining 
in the English language as evidence of Celtic civi- 
lization. Such words as gown, glove, hat, and 
many others, are neither French nor German, but 
he contended had been taken by the Anglo-Saxons 
from the Celtic, because they were to be found in 
nro Other dialect of the German language, and had 
the same meaning in Celtic. As an instance of 
this he particularly referred to the word tun, or ton, 
which, as meaning town, was to be found in no other 
German dialect, and had been evidently borrowed 
from the Celtic dun, yet to be traced in London, 
Maldon, Abingdon, and other places. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Professor Pearson analysed at considerable length 
Mr. Kennedy’s argument, and gave his reasons for 
differing from him in regard to many of his deduc- 
tions and conclusions, especially with regard to the 
degree of civilization, and tosome of the words which 
were alleged to be derived from the Celtic into the 
Anglo-Saxon language. His remarks tended to 
show that the different circumstances connected 
with the manners, &c., of the Britons mentioned 
by ancient writers were quite consistent with a 
very moderate degree of refinement, such, for 
instance, as the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
which they are said to have held, and which after 
all is one of the lowest forms of a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. With regard to the 
supposed Celtic words in Anglo-Saxon, of the 
instances alleged by Mr. Kennedy only hat was a 
word which prevailed in one form or other in the 
German dialects, and tun which meant simply an 
enclosure, was derived from the Anglo-Saxon tynan, 
to inclose. 


GEOLOGICAL.— June 17th.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair. Charles Preston Molony, 
Capt. Madras Army, and George Robins, Esq., 
were elected Fellows. The President read from 
the chair a notice, signed by five members of the 
Council, and duly delivered to one of the Secre- 
taries, stating that certain resolutions for the alte- 
ration of the Bye-Laws respecting the Admission- 
fees and Contributions paid by the Fellows will be 
moved at a Special General Meeting, and in the 
meantime will be hung up to view in the apart- 
ments of the Society. The following communica- 
tions were read :—1l. ‘On some Comparative Sec- 
tions in the Oolite and Ironstone Series of York- 








shire,’ by John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S. The 
author first called attention to the problem pre- 
sented to geologists for solution, which is suggested 
by the extremely unlike mineral aspect, and only 
partial agreement in fossil contents, of the two 
separated oolitic tracts of North Yorkshire and 
the south of England. He showed on what 
principles W. Smith proceeded in 1817 and sub- 
sequent years to investigate the contemporaneous 
lines in these two tracts, and explained his own 
researches in the same direction in 1824 and fol- 
lowing years. Though in regard to the main 
determinations arrived at, and published by him- 
self in 1829, there is no material change, he thought 
it desirable to place on record some facts ascer- 
tained with precision, which may help to fix our 
ideas of the affinity of certain calcareous beds 
in the Yorkshire series with some of the well- 
known members of the Oolite in the south of Eng- 
land; and at the same time gave a basis for 
inquiry as to the geographical range of the iron- 
stone, coal, and limestone of the district, and, by 
consequence, the physical conditions of the sea 
or estuary in which, or on the shores of which, the 
mingled deposits of the north-eastern part of 
Yorkshire were —— For this purpose he 
presented, in the first place, the details of two 
great general sections, one on the actual sea-coast, 
the other on the old glacial sea-coast of the 
Hambleton hills. By comparing these sections, 
and adding to them other lesser sections, he 
showed the existence of five special plant-producing 
bands of sandstones and shales (occasionally yield- 
ing coal injthree zones), four calcareous bands, and 
several layers of ironstone, in the Lower Oolitic 
series ; and described in a general sense their geogra- 
phical distribution, and the relation of certain linesof 
equal deposition (‘‘isocthonal lines,” as he terms 
them) to the general strikes and dips of the dis- 
trict. In passing from the sea-coast, near Scar- 
borough, westward toward Thirsk, the uppermost 
of the four calcareous hands of the coast is oblite- 
rated ;.the others undergo great modifications to 
the fortlward and westward. The sandstones, 
shales, and coal, with ironstone, diminish in thick- 
ness from the northern parts of the coast, where 
they amount to 700 feet ; so that on proceeding 
southward a great part of this whole thickness is 
lost before reaching the Derwent. The Inferior 
Oolite is richly ferruginous north of a line passing 
from Thirsk to Robin Hood’s Bay, having its 
maximum value in Riverdale ; the ironstone-bands 
at the base of the Upper Lias are very productive 
in the same district, and acquire their maximum 
of value in the district farthest to the north-west— 
namely, about Eston Nab, Lofthouse, and Skin- 
ner’s-grave. The discussion of the geographical 
range of organic remains and pbysical conditions 
of the sea-bed was glanced at; but the details 
were reserved for a further communication. 2. 
‘On the Oolite Rocks of Gloucestershire and North 
Wilts,’ by Professor Buckman. The object of 
this communication was to point out the general 
characteristics of the different members of the 
Oolitic group of rocks as they occur in the Cottes- 
wold hills and in the extension of the higher beds 
of the series into North Wilts. In illustration of 
this subject the author supplied two carefully pre- 
pared sections, the result of surveys made by the 
professors and students of the Royal Agricultural 
College of Cirencester. One of the sections ex- 
tends from the Vale of Gloucester through the 
bold Cotteswold scarp at Birdlip to the chalk hills 
in Wiltshire ; the other from Cirencester, through 
the Vale of Moreton, to Shipston-on-Stour ; each 
following one of the great Roman roads. After 
noticing the labours of previous workers in the 
Oolites of this district, especially Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Lonsdale, Sir R. Murchison, and Mr. E. Hull, 
Professor Buckman commenced the description of 
the different deposits from the basement-beds of 
the Inferior Oolite to the Portland Oolite in- 
clusive. In treating of the Inferior Oolite the 
author reviewed the opinions of Murchison, 
Strickland, and Brodie, on the relations of the 
members of this lowest part of the series, and 
criticised the views lately brought forward by Dr. 
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Wright as to the association of the Inferior Oolite 
sands with the Lias rather than with the Oolite. 
In this collocation Professor Buckman does not 
agree, believing that, although some of the shells 
from the fossiliferous beds accompanying these 
sands are peculiar, and, especially as regards a few 
of the Ammonites, are sometimes Liassic in their 
type, yet by far the greater portion of the fauna, 
including the local and non-migrating mollusca, is 
characteristically Oolitic ; and that the two particu- 
larly Liassic Ammonites that have been brought 
forward as evidences of the Liassic character of 
these sands were derived from the true Lias, far 
below the sands in question. After the considera- 
tion of these basement-beds of the Inferior Qolite, 
the author described in detail the geological cha- 
racters of the several members of the Oolite series— 
viz., 1, the Inferior Qolite; 2, the Fullers’ Earth ; 
8, the Great Oolite, with the Stonesfield Slate ; 
4, the Bradford Clay; 5, the Forest-marble ; 6, 
the Cornbrash ; 7, the Oxford Clay and Kelloway 
Rock ; 8, the Coral-rag ; 9, the Kimmeridge Clay; 
and 10, the Portland Oolite and Purbeck beds at 
Swindon.. The author differed in the details of 
this description from: previous writers in several 
respects, and in conclusion expressed a hope to be 
enabled to offer remarks on the physical conforma- 
tion of this Oolitic district, on the paleontology of 
the strata, and the geological changes thereby in- 
dicated, at some future period. 8. ‘On the Geo- 
logy of the Southern part of Andalusia between 
Gibraltar and Almeria,’ by Professor D. T. Ansted, 
A.M., F.R.S. In this paper the author first 
described the mica-schists of the Sierra Nevada, in 
which, on the south-west, irregular deposits of 
highly argentiferous copper occur. On the north- 
west, crystalline limestone, with galena, overlies 
the schists; and thick beds of tertiary marls 
repose on the limestone. Superficial detritus is 
irregularly spread over all. Thick beds of shale 
with copper-ore are at some places found between 
the old schists and the limestone; near Malaga 
they pass intoa conglomerate, and then into triassic 
and jurassic beds. These shales and the schists 
are both traversed by serpentine-veins. Not far 
east of Malaga the author observed a black foetid 
magnesian limestone (distinct from the dolomites 
of the Sierra de Mijas adjacent) underlying 
shales and sandstones on which rests a grit con- 
taining remains of Calamites or Equisetites, This 
limestone corresponds in position with the conglo- 
merates between the shales and sandstones near 
Malaga, which last extend along the coast from 
some distance west of Malaga to tke eastern side 
of the Sierra Nevada. They comprise white and 
red sandstones with marls, and are occasionally 
gypsiferous and lignitiferous. Near the top of the 
series a white sandstone, used for building, has 
afforded the Equisetites above referfed to. Next in 
order are the blueand black limestones of the Sierra 
de Gador, on the north side of the Sierra Nevada, 
_— towards the west into the light-coloured 
imestones of Gibraltar. These are probably 
of jurassic age, are much altered and traversed by 
fissures containing enormous deposits of galena. 
The red marhJe of San Anton, probably of creta- 
ceous age, was next noticed. A -peculiar calca- 
reous breccia, reposing on the jurassic and creta- 
ceous rocks near Malaga, is at the base of the 
tertiary series; on it lies a hard limestone of 
oolitic structure,’ with which is associated a 
compact rock of the nummulitic series, formed 
of Alveolina, Orbitoides, &c. The upper tertiary 
formation consists of the Tejares beds—comprising, 
‘Ist. (lowest) blue clay loaded with univalve and 
bivalve shells, and exceedingly rich in Foramini- 
fera ; 2. Marly sands, with land, freshwater, and 
rolled fossils; 3. Coarse gravel, with sands, 
abounding in Pectens, Oysters, and some other 
shells, and occurring in the Caleta river-bed. Of 
later age than the above, are the raised beaches 
along the coast-line between Malaga and Almeria. 
The titles of the following communications were 
read :—4. ‘On some Fossils (Tertiary, Cretaceous, 
and Jurassic) from the Crimea, chiefly collected by 
Capt. ©. F. Cockburn,, Royal Artillery.’ By W. 
HH, Baily, Esq, 6. ‘ On the Geology of the North- 





eastern portion of the Dobrutcha, Bulgaria.’ By 
Capt. T. Spratt, R.N., F.R.S. 6. ‘Further ob- 
servations of the Freshwater Strata occurring in the 
Archipelago and around the Levant, illustrating 
the existence of an extensive Lake in the Middle 
Tertiary period.’ By Capt. T. Spratt, R.N., 
F.RS. 7. ‘Ona section of the Gravels at Taun- 
ton, Somerset.’ By J. Pring, Esq. Communi- 
cated by 8. R. Patterson, Esq. 8. ‘On anew Fossil 
Fish (Paleoniscus superstes) from the Keuper of 
Warwickshire.’ By Sir P. Egerton, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. 9. ‘On the New Red Sandstone of Loch 
Greinord.’ By Professor J. Nicol. 10. ‘On the 
occurrence of an Upper and a Lower Boulder-clay 
in the Gorlston Cliffs, Norfolk.’ By J. Trimmer, 
Esq. 11. ‘On the bones of an entire hind-foot of 
an Iguanodon, discovered in the Wealden of the 
South coast of the Isle of Wight, by S. H. Beckles, 
Esq.’ By Professor Owen, F.R.S. 12. ‘ Notice 
of the discovery of a large femur (4 feet 10 inches 
long) of the Iguanodon in the Wealden-clay at 
Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight.’ By T. F. Gibson, 
Esq. [The bones of the foot of the Iguanodon 
were exhibited by Mr. 8S. H. Beckles, F.G.5. ; 
a slab of shale with reptilian foot-tracks from the 
coal-measures of Dean Forest, by Mr. C. W. 
Bumby of Cheltenham; and extensive series of 
fossils from Malaga, the Crimea, and the Levant 
were placed on the table in illustration of the 
papers laid before the Society. 


Royat Instrrurion.—June 5th.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On M. 
Lissajous’ Acoustic Experiments.’ The speaker 
briefly noticed the physical cause of musical sound ; 
referring to the bell, the tuning fork, the tended 
string, &c., as sources of vibration. The propa- 
gation of impulses through the atmosphere to the 
tympanum was illustrated by causing a brass 
rod to vibrate longitudinally : a disk was fixed to 
the end of the rod perpendicular to its length, and 
this disk, being held several feet above a surface of 
stretched paper on which sand was strewn, com- 
municated its motion through the air to the paper, 
and produced a complex nodal figure of great 
beauty. Optical means had been resorted to by 
Dr. Young, and more especially by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, in the study of vibratory movements. M. 
Lissajous had extended and systematised the 
principle ; and had exhibited his experiments be- 
fore the Société d’Encouragement, and more 
recently before the Emperor of the French. When 
he became acquainted with the speaker’s intention 
to introduce these experiments at the Royal In- 
stitution, he in the most obliging manner offered 
to come to London and make them himself. This 
offer was accepted, and the speaker also congratu- 
lated the audience on the presence of M. Duboscq, 
who took charge of his own electric Jamp ; this 
being the source of light made use of on the occa- 
sion. ‘The experiments proceeded in the following 
order :—1. A sheaf of light was thrown from the 
lamp upon a mirror held in the speaker’s hand : on 
moving the mirror with sufficient speed the beam 
described a luminous ring upon the ceiling. The 
persistence of impressions upon the retina was 
thus illustrated. 2. A tuning fork had a pointed 
bit of copper foil attached to one of its prongs: 
the fork being caused to vibrate by a violin bow, 


the metallic point moved to and fro, and being | 


caused to press gently upon a surface of glass 
coated with lamp black, the fork being held still, 
a fine line of a length equal to the amplitude of 
the vibrations was described upon the glass ; but 


when at the same time the whole fork was drawp | 


backwards with sufficient speed, a sinuous line 
was described upon the glass. The experiment 
was made by placing the coated glass before the 
lamp ; having a lens in front of it, and bringing 
the surface of the glass to a focus on a distant 
screen. On drawing the fork over the surface in 
the manner described, the figure started forth with 
great beauty and precision. By causing a number 
of forks to pass at the same time over the coated 
glass, the relations of their vibrations were ¢deter- 
mined by merely counting the sinuosities, “The 





octave, for example, had double the number of its 
fundamental note. 3. This was the first of the 
series of M. Lissajous’ experiments. A tuni 

fork, with a metallic mirror attached to one of its 
prongs, was placed in front of the lamp; an in- 
tense beam of light was thrown on the mirror, 


and reflected back by the latter. This reflected 
beam was received on a small looking-glass, held 
in the hand of the experimenter, from which it 
was reflected back upon the screen. A leng being 
placed between the lamp and tuning fork, a 
sharply defined image of the orifice from which the 
light issued was obtained. When a violin bow 
was drawn across the fork, this image elongated 
itself to a line. By turning the mirror in the 
hund, the image upon the screen was resolved into 
a bright sinuous track, many feet in length. 4, 
A tuning fork was placed before the lamp, as in the 
last experiment. But instead of receiving the 
beam reflected from the mirror of the fork upon 
a looking-glass, it was received upon the mirror of 
a second fork, and reflected by the latter upon the 
screen. When one fork was excited by a bow, a 
straight line described itself. upon the screen, 
when the other fork was subsequently excited, 
the figure described was that due to the combina- 
tion of the vibrations of both the forks. This is 
the principle of the entire series of experiments 
now to be referred to. When a single fork 
vibrates, the image which it casts upon the screen 
is elongated in a direction parallel to the prong of 
the fork. In order to have the vibrations rec- 
tangular, one fork stood upright, the other was 
fixed horizontally, in a vertical stand, in the fol- 
lowing experiments. 5. Two forks, in perfect 
unison with each other, were placed in the posi- 
tions described, and caused to vibrate simul- 
taneously. If both forks passed their position of 
equilibrium at the same instant, that is, if there 
was no difference of phase, the figure described 
wasa straight line. When the difference of phase 
amounted to one-fourth, the figure was a circle ; 
between these it was an ellipse. The perfect 
unison of the two forks was proved by the immo- 
bility of the figure upon the screen. On loading 
one of them with a little weight, the figure no 
longer remained fixed, but passed from the straight 
line through the ellipse to a circle, thence back 
through the ellipse to the straight line. So slight 
is the departure from unison which may be thus 
rendered visible, that M. Lissajous states that it 
would be possible to make evident to a deaf person 
a discrepancy of one vibration in thirty thousand. 
6. Two forks, one of which gave the octave of 
the other, were next made use of. When there 
was no difference of phase, the figure described 
upon the screen resembled an 8. If the unison 
was perfect, the figure, as in the former case, 
was fixed ; but when the unison was disturbed, 
the figure passed through the changes correspond- 
ing to all possible differences of phase. The loops 
of the 8 became distorted, formed by superposition 
a single parabola, opened out again, became again 
symmetrical, and so on. 7. The fifth of the 
octave, the major third, and other combinations 
succeeded, the figures becoming more and more 
complex as the departure from simple relations be- 
tween the vibrations increased. 8. Finally, two 
forks which, when sounded together, gave audible 
beats, were placed both upright upon the table. 
The beam reflected from the mirror of one was re- 
ceived upon that of the other, and reflected upon 
the screen. When both forks were sounded, they 
sometimes conspired to elongate the image ; some 
times they opposed each other, and thus a series of 
elongations and shortenings addressed the eye at 
exactly the same intervals in which the beats ad- 
dressed the ear. At the conclusion of this beauti- 
ful series of experiments, which, thanks to the 
skill of those who performed them, were all suc- 
cessful, on the motion of Mr. Faraday, the thanks 
of the meeting were unanimously voted to MM. 
Lissajous and Duboseq, and communicated to 

gentlemen by his Grace the President. 
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BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 
Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 

£ «8. a. £ s. da. &£ s. d. 

1820 a ee 623 16 0 14 56 0 16388 1 0 
1825 oe e 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830. . - 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835. . « 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. 2. - 12815 0 84 13 0 1213 8.4 
1945. 2. 2 65 15 O 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850... 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. . « - —_— 15 0 0 1015 9 0 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
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HE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE 
last HALF CENTURY have proved, beyond question, that 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the Growth, Restora- 
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any direction, and imparting a transcendant lustre.—Price 3s, 6d. 
and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to 4 small), 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 21s. 

Cavution.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the Words 
“ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” &c., in wuire letters on a 
lacework ground, and their signature, ““A. ROWLAND & 
SONS,” in red ink. 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 





The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 
Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 

and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 


if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,009 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atperman, Chairman of the Zondon Bowd. 


LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus, and Forms of Proposal, may be obtained. 





ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretarp. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
———_>_——_ 


[HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly £2 


per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the 


Premiums paid. 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 








ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st D ber, 1856 





ted to £593,930 8s. 9d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


‘ UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Pace, Pat Matt, Lonroy, 8.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Fsq., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATBICK MACINTYRE, Seoretary, 


——$—$—$——— 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

CORNHILL, and BAKER STREET, LONDON; COL- 
LEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; and GHONENGEN STREET, 
HAMBURGH. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


Directors, Trustess, &c. 
J. REMINGTON MILLS, Esq., Chairman. 

HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. Jobn Rogers, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
Nicholas Cuarrington , Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
8.-Preston Child, Esq. Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
William Gilpin, Esq. W. Foster White, Esq- 
Thos. Lewis, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
‘Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 

The Directors are ready to reccive Proposals for Insuring every 
description of Property in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
Ships in Dock, Rent of Houses, Loss by Fire from Lightning, and 
Farming Stock. 

BONUS ON LIFE POLICIE$.—The following will show the 
relative amount of the recent Septennial BONUS added to the 
Sum Insured, on Policies for £1000, effected in Great Britain, 
according to the Ages of the Lives when Assured :— f 
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Being about 70 per cent. on such 
20 152 10 10 105 amount of premium, 
25 168 510; 105 Being 60 per cent. ditto. 
| 
30 186 19 2 105 Being 55 per cent. ditto- 
35 209 8 4 105 Being 50 per cent. ditto. 
40 237 14 2 105 Being 45 per cent. ditto, 











. 7 By having the Annual Premium reduced for the 
7 28 = next Seven Years, which in many cases ex- 
vaudiaa Galas tinguished the same for that period ; 
yt has been) O% by adding the amount to the sum insured ; 
pe plied either Or, the present value thereof was received im- 
P. mediately in money. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Offices, as above, or 
by written application to the Secretary. : 
Policy Stamps and Medical Fees paid by this Company. 
Advances are made on the sole Security of Policies effected with 
this Office to the extent of their value. 
Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 
Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium. 
Persons whose Lives are Assured,and not being of seafaring 
occupation, are allowed during peace to pass by sea from one part 
of Europe direct to any other part thereof, in steam or other 


decked vessels. 
W.B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS FAMED FOR THE 
cure of liver plaints and d of the stomach, 
the liver being justly esteemed the.noblest part of the body, and 
fountain of life ; thus it is when the springs become poisoned, life: 
itself is threatened. the suffering patient is in the most imminent 
danger, but thousands have borne willing testimony to the power 
of this potent remedy, cleansing the blood from all impurities, 
strengthening the stomach, discharging the bile, removing all ob- 
structions, and eradicating disease without leaving a trace behind. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden ‘Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and FE. Muir, Malta. 











DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence aid almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most, 
speedy and effectual remedy for ConSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


OPINION OF 


CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 


Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Reading Lispensary, Translator of 
** Louis on Phthisis,” 4c. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason- 
able guarantee for a genuine article. The material now sold 
varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and 
a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counter- 
acted, will ultimately jeopardize the reputation of an unquestion- . 
ably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr. Cowan wishes 
Dr. pe Jonau every success in his meritorious undertaking.” 





Sold onty in Impenrat. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarta, 
98.; capsuled and labelied with Dr. pz Joncu’s stamp and signa~- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO..77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH © 








BRI: CONSIGNERS, 
| By whom the Oils daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis, 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGE USE. 





ELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language, chiefly from the Text of 
Raphael Kihner. By WILLIAM EDW. JELF, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. Two vols. 8vo. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, £1 10s. in cloth. 


*,* This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; at Eton, King’s College, 
London, and other public schools, 





Third Edition, with Index of Authors, 8vo, price 12s. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A 

tin Grammar for the Use of Schools. y Professor 
MADVIG. with Additions by the Author. Translated by 
the Rev. G, F. WOODS, M.A. Uniform with JELF’S 
“Greek Grammar.” 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. Complete, 
with Indexes, by TIDDEMAN, and a New Recension of the 
Text by G. DINDORF. Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 


The Indexes separately, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


os 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES.  Thucy- 
dides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. The Text of 
Arnold, with his Arg t. The Ind adapted to his 
Sections, and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. In One 
thick volume, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES. Sovko- 
clis iz, With Notes, adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Universities. By THOMAS MITCHELL, M.A. Two 
vols, 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. 


*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 5s, each. 





MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION, specially designed to Ilustrate the 
Differences of Idiom between those Languages and the 
English. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Head Master of 
Cheltenham Grammar School; Author of “Exercitationes 
lambice,” “ Lyra Hellenica,” ‘‘ Manual of Civil Law,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


THE LAWS OF THE GREEK AC- 
CENTS. By the Rev. JOHN GRIFFITHS. Fifth Edition. 
Uniform with the “ Oxford Pocket Classies, 16mo, 6d. 





BURTON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


The Greek Testament, with — Notes. By the Rev. 
EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 


mn, 
ifth and Cheaper Edition, 
revised, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


‘ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, with English 
Notes. By the Rev. W. E. JELF, B.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 


Text separate, 5s. Notes separate, 7s. 6d. 





EXAMINATION PAPERS; Consisting 
of selected from Greek and Latin Authors, Prose 
and Verse; with ions on the subject-matter, Philology, 
Criticism, &c. ited by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master 
of jes Se College School, London. Specimen Packets, 

ng Sixteen Passages, 8vo, Packets 1 and 2, price 1s. 


each. Packets of Pieces, Twenty-four in numbe: 
for distribution in Classes, de. Ito, le.” ag 9 


Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parker. 


BOOKS PRINTED FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


IDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 
4 LEXICON. 4th Edit., revised throughout (1855). Cr. 
4to, cloth, £1 12s, 

The same Work, Abridged for the Use of Schools, 5th 
Edition, square 12mo (1855), 7s. cloth, 

A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABU- 
LARY, compiled from the best authorities. 24mo, 6s. 6d. bd. 
GRACZ GRAMMATICA Rudimenta in 
usum Scholarum, Editio decima, 12mo, 4s, bound. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM 
juxta Exemplar Milianum, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. 
Accedunt parallela S. Scripture loca, necnon vetus capitu- 
lorum notatio et canones Eusebii. 18mo, 3s. cloth. 
ZESCHYLI Trageedie et Fragmenta, ex recen- 
sione G. Dinporrir. Editio secunda emendatior, 1851. 8vo, cl. 
5s.6d. Tomus II. Annotationes G. DinporrFi. Partes II. 
1841, cl. 16s. Tomus III. Scholia Greca, 1851, 8vo, cl. 8s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANIS Comeedie et F enta, 
ex recensione G. DinporFir. Tomi II. 1835. 8vo, cl. 11s. 
Tomus III. Annotationes G. Dinporriu. Partes II. 1837. 
8vo, 19s. Tomus IV. Scholia Greca, ex Codicibus aucta et 
emendataaG. Dinporrit. Partes 111, 1839, 8vo,cl. £1 11s.6d. 

DEMOSTHENES, ex recens. DrnporFir. Tomi 
IV. 8vo, £2 2s. Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum, 
1849, cl. £1 16s. Tomi VIII. et IX. Scholia, 1851. 8vo, cl, 158, 

SCHOLIA GRECA in Aschinem et Isocra- 
tem, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata, Edidit G. Dixpor- 
Fius, 1852. 8vo, cl. 4s. 

DINDORF. Metra Aéschyl', Sophoclis, Euri- 
pidis et Aristophanis descripta. Accedit CHronoLoGia 
Screntca. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

EURIPIDIS Tragcedie et Fragmenta, ex 
recensione G. DinporFur. Tomi II, 1834, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Tomus III. Annotationes G. Dinporrir. Partes II. 1840, 
eloth, £1 1s, 

EURIPIDIS Alcestis, 
Dinvorrit, 1834, 8vo, cl, 2s, 6d. 

HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON in Decem 
Oratores Atticos, ex recensione G. Dinpor¥i1. 2 vols, 8vo, 
el. £1 1s. 

HOMERI ILIAS, ex recognitione G. Din- 
DoRFII. 8vo, cl. 5s. 6d. 

HOMERI ODYSSEA, ex recognitione Gut. 
Drinvorri, cum Scuotra Graca, ex Codicibus aucta et 
ernendata, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, £1 1s, (1855). 
Trxtvs, 5s.6d. Scwoxta, 2 vols, 15s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLIS Trageedie et Fragmenta, ex re- 
censione G. Dinporru. Editio tertia, 1849. 8vo, cl, 5s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLIS Tragedie, cum Notis G. Din- 
porFit. Tomi II. 1849. 8vo,13s. Ad Sophoclis Trage- 
dias Annotationes G. Dinporrit. 8vo, cloth, 9s, 6d. Scholia 
in Sophoclem. Edidit P. Exmsntzy, A.M. 8vo, cloth, 
8s; 6d. ‘Scholia in Sophocl ex Codici aucta et 
emendata. Volumen Il, Edidit G. Dinporrivus, 1852. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS Historie Greece Libri Sep- 
tem. Ex editione L. Dinporrm, accedunt Annotationes 
variorum Interpretum, 1852. 8vo, cl., 108, 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS Expeditio Cyri, ex recen- 
sione et cum Annotationibus L. Dinporri. EditioSecunda, 
8vo, cl., 1855, 10s, 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS Institutio Cyri, ex recensione 
et cum Annotationibus L. DinporFi. 8vo, cl., 1857, 10s. 6d. 

CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. The 
Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 3 vols, 4to, £4 16s. 

CLINTON’S Epitome of the above. 8vo, 1851, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. The Civil 
and Literary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople, to 
the Death of Heraclius, 2 vols, 4to, £3 8s, 6d, 


CLINTON’S Epitome of the above, edited by 
the Rev. C. J. F. Cuinton. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 

SCHELLER’S LATIN- ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON, translated by Rrppxz. Folio, published at £4, reduced 
to £1 10s. in sheets. 

*,* This is by far the most 

istence, as it contains many hw 
other. 


ex recensione GUL. 





lete Latin Dictionary in 
red words more than any 





Printed at the Untverstry Prxss, Oxford. Sold by J. H. 
PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and E, 
GARDNER, 7, Paternoster Row, London, 





[July 18, 57. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST 


OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


A NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


THE advantages of this Series of Classics 

are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE BEST Texts 
ExtTant, and not only this, but each volume has, during its 
progress through the press, been superintended by some 
competent member of the University. There have also 
been supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONo- 
LoGicaL TaBLEs, BiocraPuicaL Noricxs, Inprcxs, and 





the like—aids which are often wanting in other editions, 
Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, 


fine paper, capable of receiving writing-in 


S, for notes, and 


at the same time they are supplied at moderate prices, 
It is hoped that the a which the “Oxford 


Pocket Classics” 


ssess Over ot 


er Series will not fail to 


increase the circulation which they have already attained in 
both our public and private schools, as also in our Univer. 


sities. 


ZEschylus, 3s. 
Aristophanes, 2 v. 6s. 
Aristotelis Ethica, 2s, 
Cesar, 2s, 6d. 

Cicero de Officiis, de Senec- 
tute, et de Amicitia, 2s. 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum 

Disputationum, 2s, 
Cornelius Nepos, 1s. 4d. 
Demosthenes Co Cheam et 

pm hi in ra iph 





tem, 2s. 
Euripides, 3 v. 6s. 6d. 
Euripides Tragedie VI. 
3s. 6d 


Herodotus, 2 v. 5s. 6d, 
Homeri Ilias, 3s, 6d. 





Homeri Odyssea, 3s, 

Horatius, 2s. 

Juvenalis et Persius, 1s, 6d, 

Livius, 4 v. 6s. 

Lucanus, 2s, 6d. 

Lucretius, 3s. 

Pheedrus, Is. 4d. 

Sallustius, 2s, 

Sophocles, 3s, 

Tacitus, 2 v, 5s. 

Thucydides, 2 v, 5s, 

Virgilius, 2s, 6d. 

= Memorabilia, 
1s ‘ 


Xenophontis Expeditio 
yri, 2s, 
Poete Scenici Greci, 21s, 


*,* A liberal discount is allowed from these prices 
to Schools, and where numbers are required. 





SHORT NOTES, to accompany the Texts of the 
OxForD Pocket CLASsIcs, are now in course 
of Publication, calculated as well for the Use 
of Schools as for the Junior Members of the 


Universities. 


Of SOPHOCLES are already published, price 1s. each:— 


Ajax (including the Text), 
Electra (ditto), 

(Cdipus Rex (ditto). 
Cdipus Coloneus (ditto). 


Antigone (including the 
t) 


ext). 
Philoctetes (ditto). 
Trachinie, 


*,* The Norss separately, in One Vol. cloth, 3s, 6d. 





Of ZSCHYLUS are already published, price 1s. each: — 


— Vinctus (with 

ext). 

Septem contra Thebas 
ditto 


itto). 
Perse (ditto). 


Agamemnon (with Text). 
Choephore (ditto). 
Eumenides (ditto). 
Supplices (ditto), 


*,* The Norgs separately, One Vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Of EURTPIDES are already published, price 1s. each:— 


Hecuba (with Text), 
Medea (ditto). 
Orestes (ditto). 





‘Phenisse (with Text). 
Hippolytus (ditto). 
Alcestis (ditto). 


*,* The Norzs separately, in One Vol. cloth, 3s. 





Demosthenes de Corona 
(with Text), 2s. 

schines in Ctesiphontem 
(ditto), 2s. 

Virgil—Georgics (ditto), 2s, 

— Bucolics (ditto), 1s. 

Eneid (ditto), 1s, 

Horace, Odes and Epodes 
(ditto), 2s. 

Horace, Satires (ditto), 1s, 





Horace, Epistles and Ars 
Poetica (with Text), ¥. 

— Jugurtha (ditto), 
1s, 6d. , 

Sallust, Catiline (ditto), 
1s. 

Cornelius Nepos (ditto), 
1s, 6d. 

Pheedrus (ditto), 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Norzs separately, in One Vol. cloth, 2s. 


Joun Henry and James Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand, London. 








—— 





London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, we 
a : . b 





worth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
im gt his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saruapat, July 18, 1857. : 7 





